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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1850. 


THE ATHENAUM 


HFournal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


PRICE 
POURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, 5d. 





Hyor the CODY’ 


enience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, 
for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BAUDRY, 3, Quai Mal 
apd other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 





stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
aquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, 


For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 











AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The Members of 
) this Society are informed that the Fourth Volume of 
MELIN’S ae eration the first of the books issued for 1850, 
snow ready 






. or distribution. Members who have not yet paid 
soem Necription are requested to forward the amount to the 
eetary, either directly, or through the Local Secretaries or 


Bown Cotagucrstreet, THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, 
Secretary. 


Besivoresre, 
TJAKLU YT SOCIETY, established for the pur- 
H pose of Printing Rare or Unpublished Voyages and 











Travels. 

» Society's first publication for 1350, viz, MEMORIALS of 
te EMPIKE of JAPON, in the 16th and 17th Centuries, by 
F BoxDALL, Esq., is now ready, and will be delivered to Sub- 
- y Mr. 'T. Ricuarps, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, to whom all 
directions on the subject are to be addressed. 


Thethird book for the Subscribers of 1849,—the publication of 
which has been saaveleeny detained through the indisposition 
ofthe Editor, will be HAKLUYT’S DIVERS VOYAGES touch- 
Hog the DISCOVERY of AMERICA, and the Islands adjacent to 
eve same, from the rare edition of 1582, Edited by J. Winter 
Joes, Esq., of the British Museum. 


The next Works in preceation are—an unpublished Narrative 
ds VOYAGE, made by order of the Dutch East India Company, 
by Maruys Quast and Janson Apew Tasman, to the EAST of 
JAPAN in 1639, to be translated from the Original Dutch MS., 
with Notes and Illustrations by the disti ished Traveller, Col. 
Jos SuznoLD. Edited by the Hon. Henry E. J. Stacey. 

RERUM MUSCOVITICARUM COMMENTARIL, the Earliest 
aCOUNT of RUSSIA, by Sicismonp von Herperstern, 1549. 
ty betranslated by R. H. Mayor, Esq. 

Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 


Names and Subscriptions are received by the Society’s Bankers, 
Neors. Bouvenié & Co., 11, Haymarket; by the Secretary, R. H. 
Jor, 4, Albion-place, Coneaoeny ousare 5 and by the Society’s 
Agent, T. RicHaRps, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, 


NB The Subscription is paid in advance, on the Ist of January. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, President of 
the Horticultural Society, has kindly directed the Grounds of 
thiswick House to be opened for the reception of the Visitors to 
the Society’s Gardens at the next Exhibition, on SATURDAY, the 
whof July. Tickets are issued to the orders of Fellows of the 
Suciety only, at this Office, price 58. ; or at the Garden, in the after- 
noon of the 13th July, at 78. 6d. each, but then also only to orders 
siged by Fellows of the Society. But respectable strangers, or 
residents in the country, who will forward their addresses in writ- 
ing to the Vice-Secretary, 21, Regent-street, on or before Thursday, 
thelith of July, may obtain from that Office an authority to pro- 
cure Tickets on this occasion. No official orders for Tickets will 
beissued after that day. ; ‘ 

N.B—No Tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 
Exhibition. 
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(aURCH OF ENGLAND SELF-SUPPORT- 
ING VILLAGE SOCIETY.—A PUBLIC MEETING will 
take place at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s,on TUESDAY NEXT, 
July 9, for the purpose of PRESENTING the PRIZES offered by 
the Committee for the three best Essays by Clergymen upon the 
rt) of the Society. “ . 

: he seasusaie ARTHUR KINNAIRD will take the Chair at 
‘vo o'clock. 

Tickets of Admission may be had of Messrs. DaLtons, Harcuarps, 


Nanets, Parkers, and SEELEYS. 
JOSEPH BROWN, -. Honorary 
J. M. MORGAN, Esq. Secretaries. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


& SCIENCE. P 
HE NEXT MEETING will be held at 
EDINBURGH, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
the Sist of July 1850. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.RS., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London. 
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‘HE EXHIBITION of the LIVERPOOL 
4 ACADEMY will open early in SEPTEMBER.—Works of Art 
vill be received, subject to the Regulations of the Academy's Cir- 
cular, by Mr. GREEN, 14, Charies-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
vatil the 12th of August, and at the Academy’s Rooms, Old Post- 
ofice Place, Liverpool, from the 15th to the 2ist of August. 
HENRY C. PIDGEON, Secretary. 


RX#! BITION OF INDUSTRY, 1851.— 
, TENDERS FOR THE BUILDING.—Notice to Contrac- 
tors‘and others.—The time for receiving these Tenders has been 
éttended from Monday next, July 8th, to Wednesday next, July 
th, between the hours of Ten a.m. and Twelve at Noon. Fo’ 
Plans, Bills of Quantities, &c. apply at 1, Old Palace-yard, West- 
minster. (Sign: 


) 
M. DIGBY WYATT, Secretary. — 





A 


OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITU- 

TION and BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT RETREAT. 

—The next FESTIVAL will take place at the Star AND GARTER, 

Richmond, on MONDAY NEXT, July 8, 1350. The Right Hon. 
LORD RUBERT GROSVENOR, M.P., in the Chair. 


Stewards. 
\ Joseph J. Miles, Esq. 
John Miles, jun. Esq. 
John Murray, Esq. 
James Nisbet, Esq. 
Cosmo Orme, Esq. 
W.S. Orr, eq. 
J. Rivington, Esq. 
R. B. Seeley, Esq. 
W. H. Smith, Esq. 
W. Somerville, a, 
Thomas Spalding, Esq. 
G. B. Spencer, Esq. 
A. Suttaby, Esq. 
J. Taylor, Esq. 
noes Fag Esq. 
zeorge Virtue, Esq. 
W. Longman, Esq. iH. Washbourne, Esq. 
R. Marshall, Esq. Fred. Westley, Esq. 
Dinner on the Table at Four o’Clock precisely. 


B. Bagster, Esq. 
H. G. Bohn, Esq. 
Lionel Booth, Esq. 
W. Bradbury, Esq. 
Thomas Brown, Esq. 
George Dean, Esq. 

J. Dickinson, Esq. F.R.S. 
J. Edmonds, Esq. 

B. E. Green, Esq. 
Thomas Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomas Hatchard, Esq. 


T. Longman, Esq. 





Tickets, 20s. each, to be had of the Stewards; the Honorary | 





Soesetney. William Meyrick, Esq., 16, Parliament-street; Mr. John | 
e 


Green, the Collector ; and at the ar of 1 the Star and Garter. 
UTNEY CQLLEGE, near London. 


President. 

. , .. His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 

Principal—The Rev. M. COWIE, M.A., late Fellow of 
College, Cambridge. 

The object of this Institution is to combine General Education, 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
tary Professions, and Preparation for the Universities. 

he charges are as follows :— 

For General Education, includi Ps Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, French, and German Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, &c., d, Lodging and Laundry Expeuses, 80 
Guineas per Annum. 

In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 


Relici 

























| eae CATION.—The attention of Parents who 
4 may have Daughters to place at School is solicited by the 
Principa’ of a superior Establishment. Her method and prin- 
ciples of Education have been much appreciated by a large and 
esteemed connexion, to whom she will have the honour to refer 
any party who may favour her by inquiries. Masters of acknow- 
ledged celebrity attend the Establishment; and French and 
German Governesses reside in the house. Address, pre-paid, to 
8. C. P., at Messrs. OLLIViER’s Music Warehouse, Bond-street. 


‘DUCATION.—The FRENCH and GERMAN 
44 PROTESTANT COLLEGE, CHURCH HOUSE, MERTON, 
SURREY, conducted by a French Gentleman, formerly Director 
of an extensive establishment in Paris, combines all the advan- 
tages of a superior Classical and Commercial English and Conti- 
nental Education. The family being French, that language is 
always spoken, and the pupils are waited upon by French servants. 
The mansion is beautifully situate in the midst of extensive 
grounds, and the pupils’ health and comforts are carefully at- 
tended to. The great success of this establishment has induced 
the Wife of the Principal to open a PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT, in which the younger pupils are prepared by ladies for the 
Upper School. Terms moderate.—Prospectuses and references to 
ge of pupils may be had of A.C., at the above address, and of 

ir. Law, 131, Fleet-street. Re-opens July 17. 


({LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Mr. LONG 
Assisted by his Son, Mr. R. W. LONG, B.A. Lond. (Univ. Coll.) ; 
With various resident and occasional Masters. 
In this Establishment Pupils are instructed with equal care in 











q | ioe eee ay for Professional or Mercantile Engagements, or for a 
St. John’s 


niversity Course; while a watchful religious culture and moral 
oversight are combined with a parental care of health and comfort, 
and with ample encouragement to sustained exertion. 


| Terms, inclusive of Instruction in French,—Washing, &c., for 


| 
} 





| 
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Chemistry and Physics... Dr. ty Playfair, F.G.8. 
Mineralogy and Geology Professor Ansted, F.R.S. | 
In the Metallurgy . Dr. Frankland, 
‘ivi Surveying, A. v i 
neering and Nautica 
Department | Astronomy.. .. C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
Civil Enginee 
Architecture .. 8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 
_ Machinery ...... V. Binns, Esq. 
f Military Science .. Ca) tain Gridiths, R.F.P. 
oyal Artillery. 
unite Drawing ... Hl Fradelle, Esa. 
industanl ... . coner, 54. 
Department | Sword Exercise and en 
L_ Fencing .............. Messrs. Anode. 
f Divinity, Special Course The Kev. M. Cowie, M.A. 
In the f Principal. 
University ; Mathematics, ditto .... The Rev. W.G. Watson, 
Department | - : M.A. Vice-Principal. 
Classics, ditto .... H.M. Jeffery, Esq. B.A. 


Assistant Tutor. 


The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, Cockspur-street, 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s, Cornhill; or any 
information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 
A 

*‘DITOR.—A GENTLEMAN, who for the last 
twelve months has acted as Sub-Editor, filled a portion of 
the Literary Department,and done a great deal of other business 
apart from the general line of a popular Weekly Journal, has 
resigned his present connexion, and is desirous of forming another 
where steadiness, industry, Jacemens and general ability will be 
appreciated.— Letters, addressed E. N. T., 33, London-street, Cale- 
donian-road, Islington, will meet with prompt attention. 


ry + . 

AILY GOVERNESS.—A Lapy, experienced 

in tuition, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT in a Gentleman's 

Family resident within four miles north or west of the Angel, 

Islington. She is qualified to instruct her pupils in French 

(acquired in Paris), Italian, German, Drawing in various styles, 

and the usual branches of a sound English education.—Address, 
A. B., Library, 193, High Holborn. 


{DUCATION.—WANTED, to FILL in a 
Young Ladies’ finishing Establishment, a few VACANCIES, 
upon the inclusive terms of Thirty Guineas per annum, for which 
they will receive instruction in English in all its branches, com- 
position, use of the globes, French by an eminent Professor, also 
a resident Parisienne, piano, drawing in chalk and pencil, flower 











ROYAL NAVAL AND MILITARY 
ACADEMY, GOSPORT. 
Patrons—Her Most Gracious Sajest THE QUEEN. 
INCE ALBERT. 


Z His Royal Highness P. 

This Establishment, adjoining Portsmouth Harbour, offers 
? advantages to YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTENDED FOR 
iz NAVY. Pupils are ALSO PREPARED FORK THE 

MY (an Officer late of the Royal Artillery being engaged for 
their instruction), for Sandhurst, Woolwich, Addiscombe, the 
Royal Marines, the Indian Navy, and other professions. Th 


: ose 
Maing, for the Indian Navy attend a course of lectures on 
Marine engineering, and, when qualified, can obtain the _neces- 
A ifertificates, e Vacation terminates on the 25th of July.— 
Be leations for Vacancies to be addressed r. Burney, or the 

. E. Burney, Royal Academy, Gosport. 


EGENT HOTEL, LEAMINGTON.— 
THOMAS B. JEFFERY begs respectfully to int his 





dancing; with the German and Italian Languages, 
harp and singing, Forty-tive Guineas per annum inclusive. The 
house and grounds unrivalled, the provisions of the best and with- 
out limitation. Address H. 6. Mr, Turner's, Stationer, Church- 
street, Hackney. 


OME EDUCATION.—Two Ladies, residing 
with their mother at Brixton, receive a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES TO EDUCATE. Their Pupils possess all the comforts 
of the domestic circle, united with kind and judicious discipline. 
Terms, including a liberal English Education, French, and Music, 
30 Guineas perannum. References exchanged. Address 4, Grove- 
place, North Brixton. 


*DUCATION, Mount Lopes, HampsteaD.— 
4 MISS SMITH, in resigning her School for Youn 
wishes tor das herS her friend MISS H 
who has for many years rendered her active and efficient assis- 
tance, and whom she believes to be well qualified to undertake the 
t of the School. Miss Hollins will continue the 








Ladies, 
LLINS, 








. ‘trons that this Establishment has recently undergone very ex- 
“sive alterations, by which he is enabled to offer improved ac- 
odation at very moderate charges. A tariff is placed in each 
* including every item necessary to calculate the expendit 
parte who may be pleased to favour the Regent with their sup- 
; and in preparing this, the object of the i 


roprietor has been 
oan’ the public generally of the great advantages this Hotel 











School on Miss Smith’s terms, namely: Board and General Edu- 
cation, 50l. per annum. Pupils under ten years of age, 40l. 
Masters on_their respective terms. The duties of the SCHOOL 
will RECOMMENCE AUGUST the 6th.—References are kindly 
rmitted to the Revs. Joseph Hutton, L.L.D., Hamilton-place, 
Toatens Thomas Sadler, Ph. D., plomestend 5 Benjamin Car- 
nter, Kottingham ; Edward Hawk endal, Westmoreland ; 
les Berry, Leicester; and Henry Hawkes, Portsmouth. 








upils under twelve years, Fifty Guineas; above that age, Sixty 
yuineas, 

Pupils under ten years are taught in a Preparatory Depart- 
ment, very ably conducted by a Lady. Terms, inclusive as above, 
Forty Guineas. 

Fuller particulars, with numerous references to ministers and 
pentiomen of high standing, many of them parents of pupils, will 
be furnished by Prospectus. 


UGBY, ETON, HARROW, &c.—After 

/ Midsummer there will be VACANCIES in a long-established 
SCHOOL, of high reputation, very pleasantly and healthily situate, 
in which gentlemen's sons are prepared for Rugby, Eton, Harrow, 
and other public schools. The pupils so prepared have always 
maintained a good position in the above schools, and many of 
them have attained to the captaincy. An early application is 
desired.— The address, terms, &c. may be learned by application to 
the Rev. X. Y., Church Association, Southampton-street, Strand ; 
or by personal inquiry of the Secretary, Mr. CLerc Samira. 


“SUPERIOR EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN.—There will be a few VACANCIES in a 
select Establishment near town. The studies embrace classics, 
mathematics, surveying, chemistry, German and French, with all 
the accomplishments of a liberal English Education. The promi- 
nent feature of this establishment is the acquirement of the ~y— 
languages with a pure and pleasing accent, which are taught by 
resident masters, paca of Continental universities, and con- 
stantly spoken in the family of the Principal, at table, and during 
the hours of recreation. The greatest attention is devoted to the 
religious, intellectual and physical developement of the pupils; 
vigilance and moral influence, combined with judicious kindness, 
supersede the necessity for harsh treatment. Unexceptionable 
references exchanged. Apply, by letter, to Ayo, care of Mr. Acker- 
mann, 191, Regent-street. Young gentlemen also prepared for the 
armyjand military colleges. 


FPUcaTION in SOUTH WALES.—The Rev. 
G. WOODS, M.A., Rector of Sully, near Cardiff, and late 
Chaplain to the British Embassy at Vienna, RECELVES a limited 
number of PUPILS to be prepared for the Universities, the public 
schools, or professional hife. The house and premises, the latter 
bounded on the south by the sea, are spacious and commodious, 
andevery attention is paid to the health and comfort of the pupils. 
Terms, according to age, from 1007. to 150!. per annum.—An inter- 
view may be had in London (not later than the 18th instant) by 
addressing a line to the care of Messrs. Royston & Brown, 40, Old 
Broad-street. 


JROTESTANT EDUCATION in FRANCE. 
{TWO ENGLISH LADIES, residing with their parents, and 
who are fully competent to give a sound education, combined with 
every accomplishment, wish to RECEIVE a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES.—For Pros uses or any particulars, address, 
post-paid, to E. D. R., care of Mr. Rowney, 51, Rathbone-place. 


TUITION IN GERMANY.—A GENTLEMAN, 
aged 46, of considerable literary distinction, being about to 
proceed to Germany, would be happy to take CHARGE OF ONE 
OR TWO YOUTHS whose friends may wish them to 
their studies in that country. First-rate references can 
Apply, post paid, to T. H. D., care of Mr. Moss, Newsman, 
street, Vamesten’. 
ROTESTANT EDUCATION, in Germany. 
—The Rev. ADOLF DAMMANN, D.D., RECEIVES a 
limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN as BOARDERS, in 
Hameln, near Hanover, to be prepared for the Universities or com- 
mercial world. Prospectuses may be obtained at Esers’s Library, 
Old Bond-street. The Kev. Doctor is now in London, ready to give 
all the information required, and to take charge of the pons in- 
trusted to him.—9, Upper Seymour-street West.—(See The Times, 
13th June last, and 4th July, 1850; and also Morning Chronicle, 
23rd June, and 4th July, 1850.) 
PAINTINGS, UNIQUE CABINETS, and 
other WORKS of ART from noted Mansions, &c.— 
Mr. T. WALESBY respectfully announces that he has selected 
for Private Sale a few additional Specimens, and his Collectio 
includes some valuable and strictly unique Objects 
Pictures, Karities, &c., bought and sold on commission.—Also for 
sale, various HISTORICAL PORTRAITS.—12, Old Bond-street. 


RS. LOUDON begs togive notice that she ceased 

to edit the Weekl eriodical entitled *THE LADIES’ 

COMPANION, AT HOME AND ABROAD,’ with No. 27, com- 

pleting the First Volume, and that she bas no longer the sl ghtest 
connexion with that paper. 
Bayswater, June 34, 1850, 
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G E OL OG Y.—Persons wishing to become 
J acquainted with this interesting branch of Science will find 
their studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collec- 
tions, which can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT, (Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty), 149, Strand, London, 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, ina Mahogany Cabinet 
with five trays, viz. :— E 

MINERALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tour- 
maline, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

METALLIC ORES :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS }—Granite, G.ciss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. < 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, and Crag Formations, &c. ‘i 

Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated by 
an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models, &c. 


N ODEL-DRAWING and SKETCHING 

FROM NATURE, Exeter Hall, Strand.— Perspective, 
Landscape, and Figure Drawing taught from Models, the most 
successful method of learning to sketch from Nature. Terms at 
the Classes, 208. for twenty Lessons. Schools and Private Families 
attended. A Set of Models, 21s.—For further particulars apply to 
Mr. Ganper, 19, Exeter Hall, Strand. 


ON VIEW. , 
(THE Right Hon. VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, 


G.C.B. M.P.—Pavt & Dominic Cotnacat & Co., 13 and 14, 
Pall Mall East, Publishers to Her Majesty, beg to announce that 
they have now on view the Portrait, by Jonn PartrincGe, Esq., of 
the above Nobleman, which was presented to Lady Palmerston on 
the 22nd, by a Committee of Noblemen and Gentlemen. The Sub- 
scribers’ names to the Engraving from the Picture, which is now 
in progress, will be published from time to time. Prints, 22. 2s, ; 
Proofs, 47. 48. ; Proofs hefore letters, 6/. 6s.; Artist’s Proofs, 82. &s. 


(THE CALOTY PE.—Horye, TuHorntTawalite 
& Woop, 123, NEWGATE-STREET, LONDON, beg to 

invite attention to their STOCK of APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, 
APER, &c, for the above beautiful Art. M 

pita for Turner’s (Chafford Mills) NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Pure PYRO-GALLIC ACID. 
Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for Albuminizing. 


BJECTS OF ART.—For Sa Lg, a small COL- 

LECTION of ORIGINAL MODELS (several among them 
Royal Academy prizes), suitable for the Decoration of the Hall, 
Staircase, or Picture Gallery of a Nobleman’s Mansion. Also a 
few good Paintings: to be seen at 46, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square. 


, 5 
MATI VIOLIN.—To be SOLD, a very beau- 
tiful and superior AMATI VIOLLN. Apply to Messrs. 
COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street, Publishers to Her Majesty ; 
where may be had, Stephen Heller's and Ernst’s 12 Pensées Fugi- 
tives for Piano and Violin, 3s. enc—Compagnents reat School for 
the Violin, 248.—Spohr’s Great School for the Violin, by John 
Bishop, 318. 6d.—Otto on the Construction and Preservation of the 
Violin, by J. Bishop, 33.—Dubourg on the Violin, 5s.—Haydn’s 83 
Feartetts, 1268.—Mozart’s 10 ditto, 428.; his 6 Quintetts, 423.— 
eethoven’s 17 Quartetts, 1268. ; and his 4 Quintetts and 4 Trios, 638. 
lO HEADS OF COLLEGES, LECTURERS, 
&c.—MECHANICAL APPARATUS FOR SALE.—A very 
large and complete set, consisting of various sets of Pullies, In- 
clined Plane, and Carriage with friction Wheels to the Axles, very 
complete ; Wedge Apparatus; simple, compound, and bent Levers, 
balance, wheel and axle; Hydrostatic Paradox, &c., all in per- 
fect working order, with cases, on the fronts of which are diagrams 
of the apparatus. They were formerly the property of the late 
Dr. Birkbeck, and cost more than 1002 Price Thirty Guineas. 
Also a Leslie’s Air-pump, or Ice Machine, with 3 plates, each 13 in. 
diameter. It is quite equal to new, made by Knight & Sons. A 
3 ft. Gin, Telescope, on pillar and claw stand, with object glass 
23 aperture, 2 astronomical eye-pieces by Bate, and a Cometarium 
by W. & J. Jones. To be seen at R. Gogerty’s Philosophical In- 
strument Manufactory, Crown-court, Fleet-street, London. 
‘0 BOOKSELLERS and PRINTERS.—TO 
BE DISPOSED OF, with immediate possession, an OLD- 
ESTABLISHED BUSINESS in an agricultural district. Any 
party with 5002. or 6001, would find this an excellent opportunity. 
Apply, by letter, to C. M., Messrs. Barty, Metvitte & Co., Sta- 
tioners, 174, Aldersgate-street, London. 


T° BOOKSELLERS and LIBRARIANS. — 
WANTED, in a large City in the West of England, a 
YOUNG MAN to take the EXCLUSIVE CHARGE of a CIR- 
CULATING LIBRARY, and (if required) to make himself useful 
in the business generally. Salary moderate, to be increased accord- 
ing to merit. None need apply who is not fully qualified. Letters 
to be addressed X. Y., Messrs. Simpxin, Marsuati & Co, Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court, London. 
[To BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, &c.—The 
Guardian of a well-educated YOUTH, 15 years old, is desirous 
of PLACING him for a term of years with a party in a County or 
large Country Town, carrying on the business of Bookseller, 
Printer and Stationer, where he would have an opportunity of 
gaining a knowledge in each branch of the business, and board and 
odge with the family, who must be respectable, and attached to 
the Established Church. A moderate premium would not be ob- 
jected to.—Apply by letter, pre-paid, with full particulars, to Mr. 
Witiiam HE.per, Solicitor, 10, Lancaster-place, Strand. 
F HORSFALL, Foreign and English Book- 
e seller, respectfully solicits attention to his stock, which is 
conveniently arranged for inspection, comprising Standard Au- 
thors, Works for Youth, and a large Selection of Works for the 
Study of Foreign Languages. Orders for Periodicals and Book- 
binding punctually attended to.—20, Mortimer-street, Regent-street. 


ADEN-BADEN, Junge.—The present season 
bids fair to obliterate the remembrance of the political 
troubles of the last two years. The numerous arrivals which 
have already taken place here, prove that Baden is still the 
favourite resort of the fashionable world. The month of June is 
only just commenced, and already is to be found everywhere, in 
the Promenades, in the Hotels, in the “* Maison de Conversation,” a 
scene of life and animation which is seldom met with even in the 
middle of July. Amongst the visitors of distinction may be named 
the Grand Duke of Baden and his family, the Prince Emile of 
Hesse Darmstadt, the Hereditary Prince and Princess of Fiirstem- 
burg, the Prince of Hohenlohe-Lauzenbourg ; to which might be 
added a long list of the Diplomatists who for political motives are 
located here. Every one is unanimous in agreeing that the life in 
Baden is now as quiet, as gay, and as comfortableas formerly ; and 
no watering-place in Europe can be compared to it, for it is impos- 
sible to find elsewhere so agreeably united the delights ofa country 
life with the comforts and pleasures of a capi’ 
































| T° TOURISTS.—An ARTIST wishes for a 

PUPIL OR PUPILS, during a short sketching trip on the 

| Continent.—Terms and further particulars on application, pre- 
paid, to A. C., at Mr. Street's, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


‘ECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES for SALE. 
b —A large stock of Pianofortes of every description, by the best 
makers, that have been used for one or two seasons, and are but 
little deteriorated, may be purchased at CHAPPELL’S, at greatly 
reduced prices, and exchanged within six months if not liked.— 
Cuapre.y’s Musical Library, 50, New Bond-street. 


PIANOFORTES for HIRE, at CHAPPELL’, 


tage, and Square Pianofortes, by_Erard, Broadwood, Collard, 
Octzmann, &c.: and of HARPS by Erard, for Sale or Hire. 





choose a perfectly new instrument from the factories of any of the 
best makers.—50, New Bond-street. 


N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreien 

Acents,and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., fromall parts of theContinent, for clearingthroughthe Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
everyinformation, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Curnv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal. 


‘\UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—May be buried 
in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury. Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is therefore 
valuable for conveying gas, water, chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. In case of any 
stoppage, an incision can be made with a sharp knife, and readily 
secured again, by means of a warm iron. Being a non-conductor, 











metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary; the small half- 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 1b. on the 
square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had in 
100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. 
made. The power which Gutta Percha Tubing possesses as a con- 
ductor of sound renders it most valuable for conveying messages, in 
lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufactured ~ ee Gutta 
Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London; 
and sold by their wholesale dealers. 


RAtway PASSENG 
COMPAN 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 Vict. cap. 40. 
Railway Passengers insured against Loss of Life by Railway 
Accident, and proportionate Compensation allowed in cases of 


Personal Injury. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. | : 
Tickets for a Single Journey only, irrespective of distance : 
To Insure £1,000, in a First-Class Carriage, premium 3d. 
500, in a Secon 2d. 
200, in a Third - e 1d. 
For the convenience of frequent Travellers, the Company also 
issues Periodical Tickets. 
To INSURE £1,000. 
For One Month, premium .. .. 58, ) With the option of travel- 
hree Months, . 108, ling in any class Car- 
Six Months, ee mea riage from any Rail- 
Twelve Months, ,, es . 208. way in the Kingdom. 
These Tickets may be obtained at the Stations of most of the 
Railwaysin England and Scotland; and the Periodical Tickets 
likewise of the Provincial Agents, and at the Company's Offices, 
No. 3, Old Broad-street, London. 





” ” 


” 
” 














To bring the advantages offered by this Company within the 
reach of all classes, Tickets are also issued to insure for 12 
months, at the small premium of 5s., which can be obtained by 





transmitting the name and address of the party wishing to insure 
to the Offices of the Company, with a fi 
premium, ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 


50, NEW BOND-STREET.—Every variety of Grand, Cot- | 


Any | 
one hiring a Pianoforte for not less than one year, can (if desired) 


it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like | 


The joints are easily | 


ERS’ ASSURANCE | 
¥. 


Post-office order for the | 


| “Belle to Gustin: 
Sale by Auction, 

Select Library of Rare and Useful Books 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Li 

rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION at thej 

Room, 191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, July 11. and wee 
ing days, at 1 most punctually, a LIBRARY of RARE? fol 
| FUL BOOKS, including Caxton’s Golden Legend poh Us 
and curious Tracts, a set of De Foe’s Works (100 vols.) th Print 
Books, some choice Books of Prints, &c. » Has 

Catalogues will be sent on application, 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, A 
2 A} U 
4 No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, Dae em 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravin 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSaless 4 Fi 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to ms 


held the first week in June and December of each — Trade 


[NDISPUTABLE ASSURANCE POLICIES 
__—COPIES of the REPORT of the PROCEDURE at the 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members & 
BE HAD by application at the OF FICES of the Comp, my 2 
London Indisputable Life Policy Com ; 
72, Lombard-street, July Tat, 10 


FPINBURGH REVIEW, from the commen, 
. ey see te Sake, 1846 (Vol. 84). Vols. 1 to 71. « 
alf- ; 72 rf 1 + SOPODgy 
dition. Price &@ Ga. + Numbers, all in very goed g 
8. & T. Gitpert, 4, Copthall-buildings, City, 


JORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No, 9 
The latest day for receiving Apve EMEN : 
London will be WEDN FESDAY, the 7th instante nt Bae 
mdon: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Pat - i 
we TAS 0 aternoster-row. Edinburgh 


OOKS.—T. BOSWORTH'S CATALOGU 
_ containing a very choice Collection of Books, in all ¢ 
of Literature, selected from his stock, is now ready, and may 
. free of charge, on application. 
215, Regent-street, London. 
| SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLIN 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 128th Edition, price 1s. 6d ba 
BUTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 
and SPELLING, by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy 
Monosyllables. 36th Edition, price 1s. 6d. bound, 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. 
Edition. Price 6d. 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co.: Hamil 
Co. ; Darton & Co.; Aylott & Co.; A. Hall & Co., London. J.&0 
Mozley, Derby. Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. J. M‘Glashan, Dubli 
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POPULAR LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME, 
Just ready, price One Shilling, fancy boards, 
THE LIFE of the Right Hon. SIR ROBER 
PEEL, Bart., Political and Social—as Subject and Ci 
a Legislator and Minister—and as Patron of Learning and tj 
Arts. 

“We feel assured that whatever honours the nation has her 
| tofore awarded to its most distinguished Statesmen, it will alg 
| award to the man who entered the service of his Sovereign af 

Wellington turned the fortunes of the European War, and who 
| legislative and administrative labours have so materially caj 

tributed to raise this Empire to its happiness, security, and gna 

eur.”— Times, July 3. 

London: George Routledge & Co, Scho-square. 



















BULL, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


NEW BOOKS SENT FOR PERUSAL, 


BY RAILROAD AND STEAM-VESSELS, 


To all Parts of the Coast and Kingdom, from BULL’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Holles-streetJ 
An unlimited Supply of New Books is furnished at this Library, which, as soon as the first demand has subsided, may bq 
purchased by the Subscribers, if desired, at Half the Published Price. 


Subscribers of Six Guineas per Annum are entitled to the perusal of all the New Works, and to have Two Guinea 
worth to keep at the end of each year, which are delivered gratis. 


19, HoLLEs-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


Terms gratis and post free, on application to Mr 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 


Is THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBUR Y-SQUARE. 





months after publication, Five GUINEAS per annum. 





This supply comprises from TwENtTy to Two HunpDRED AND Firry coptss of all the best New Works} 
Fresh copies continue to be added of ‘ Macaulay’s England,’ ‘ Layard’s Nineveh,’ ‘ Alison's Essays,’ ‘ Curzon’s Levant, 
‘Woman in France,’ ‘ Whitling’s Nuremberg,’ ‘ Hunt’s Fourth Estate,’ ‘ Rogers’ Essays,’ ‘Gazpacho,’ ‘ Weld’s Auvergne, 
‘Memoirs of Madame Pulszky,’ ‘ Paget’s Hungary,’ ‘ Dennis's Etruria,’ ‘ Lives of the Chief Justices,’ ‘ Life of Chalmers, 
* Christmas Eve,’ ‘ The Angel World,’ ‘ Life of Southey,’ ‘Murray’s Andalucia,’ ‘ Modern Painters,’ ‘ Reginald Hastings, 
‘ The Village Notary,’ ‘The Caxtons,’ ‘ Margaret Maitland,’ ‘ The Ways of the Hour,’ ‘Shirley,’ ‘ Antonina,’ &c. && 

FIFTY COPIES of each of the leading PERIODICALS are also added on the day of publication. 
Single Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 


*,* The best and newest works are EXCHANGED WEEKLY without cost, trouble, 
London and its neighbourhood, at Two Guingas per annum.—Country Subscription : 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS and BOOK SOCIETIES in all parts of the Country are supplied on equally 
moderate terms. 
A post-office order payable to CHaRLEs Epwakp Muniz will secure an immediate supply. 


or disappointment in every part ¢ 
15 vols. (all new), or 24 vols 
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T= EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. cixxxv. 















will be published on WEDNESDAY, July 10th. 






Books, Contents. 

ery 0 LET ON PROBABILITIES. : 

Y, at ct :SREVALES HISTORY OF ROME UNDER THE 
L, i ca IRE. 






RARE 





) STATE EDUCATION. 
scat A RISTORY OF PEDRO THE CRUEL, 
4 pLACKIE’ 3 HSCHYLUS. 
« QUTHE’S FESTIVAL. a 

Pe * QUIZoT ON THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 
¢ THE AFRICAN SQU ADRON. 
9, THE GORHAM CONTROVERSY. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. CV. and No. XC., for JULY, 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 
SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN, 

LIFE OF DR. COMBE. 

CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 
PROSTITUTION. 

the Netherlands.—Histoire Morale des Femmes — 
al Popolo Italiano.—The Fall of the 
du Crédit. — Annuaire de Economie 
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8. 1 to 71, strong) 
in Very good og 


, City. 
No. 26, 
Nts and Briss 


ow. Edinburgh: 


Travels in 
Storia a” Itaiia narrata 
Nibelungers. — Gratuité 
Politique. 







Critical AND MisceELLaneovus Notices. 
@. Luxford, Whitefriars’-street, a street. 












—_— ~~ Just published, No. 2, zi 
HE FREEMASONS’ QU ART E RLY MAG- 
AZINE one ray ee bab . 14 r 
_ lgamation th arities—Trevilian on Free- 
lente Ae Teenexion of th he ‘Craft. and R. A, Degrees 












Ce 
pasonry—On the € 






T i! Cousin iget—Medieval Heraldry in connexion with Free- 
ao ovat 3 might be done—The Hidden Bond—The Early 
ady and may Tasonie Writers— Masonry in Scotland Obituary- The Charities 





Intelligence—Literary Notices, &c. 
——. R. Spencer, Masonic Publisher, 
sod sold b by all Fook 
day, price 7 8. 6d. No. 97, of T 
DINBU RGH P HILOSOPHICAL 
NAL Conducted by Professor JAMESON 

APRIL to JULY 1850. 

‘ontents : Geogra’ shical Distribution of Animals, by Prof. Ag: 
b-— we) oe nel y of Mount Sinai, by John Hogg 
TRS. &c.— Metes orolo soak Gheervetion at the Observatory, W hite- 
beren, » ee by J. F. Miller, F.R.8. & —— nleted Coral 
). Dana, Geologist to the American tory E x- 
ition — Biographical Notice of ~_— Pilla, the Geologist, by 
Coquard—On the Chronolc istcas xposition of the Periods 
a and the succession of Floras on the Earth's Surface, 
seoording to the Views of M. Brongniart—Gls _ Ly of the 

Eratics and Drift of the New and Old Worlds, by Pr: 





. High Holborn ; 
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7 tion of the Marine Telescope, by John ‘Adie, F 3. E.— = 
‘UME. —— into the Changes takin; aie in the Standard Points 
boards, Ptermometers, by John Adie, f. —On the Discovery, by 
2 ROBER# Prot Lepsius, of Sculptured Marks on Rocks i in the Nile V alley, 


nard Horner, 3.—On the Salmon 
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Ww. Mp = & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 
materially @ DHE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 
7 NAL, Part 28, July Ist, 1850, price 1s. contains :— 
Notes of an Eye WwW itness on the Rritannia Tubular Bridge— 
equare. Oxygen, IL—A Scheme of a Rational Classification for the Science 
—Sergin’s Self-acting Fire — mg oe al na im: 
; rovements in Combustic — *ipe-Tile Cutting Apparatus ida 
3H-SQUARE. Water El Elevator—Siemen’s Regenerative Condenser —Stirling’s 


Toughened Iron—Dise Packing for Pistons. 
Illustrated by large Engravings of ‘Findlay’s Bobbin Turning 
Machine,’ and “Sims’s Horizonta: i Double Expansion Engine,’ and 
wmerous Woodcuts. 4 
Vols. L and II., bound in cloth, are now ready, price 14s. each. 
mt Office, 166, Buchanan-street, Glasgow ; and 20, St. An 
irew's-square, Edinburgh. London: rHebert, §8, Che: apsic ry 


(\oLBU RN's NEW MONTHLY MAG AZINE, E, 
No. CCCLV., for JULY. 
“Itisevident that Mr. Harrison Ainsworth is as able an Editor 
& ever, in its best days, conducted this Magazine. The paper, 
“Some Account of the Nepaulese in London,’ is full of sly humour; 
and there are passages in it that remind us of some of the letters 
in Goldsmith's ‘Citizen of the World.’ Of the many interesting 
yapers in this number, the most interesting are * The Romance of 
the Electric Telegraph,’ * Anatola de Salis, * Paris in June, 
‘Soapey Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’ and * Paul Masterton’s Adven- 
tures.’ There are several other papers almost of equal a ood 
Observer. 
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London : C hapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
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Weekly Numbers, 6d. ; Monthly Parts, 28. 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ MAGAZIN 
BOTANY, eORTICw LTURE, FLORICULTURE, 
YATURAL SCIE 
Conducted by =. ‘MOORE, be B.S., and W. g AY Sg = C.M.HLS., 
Bota A. HEN REY, Esq. F.I c. 
The Literary’ Tbepatmnent contributed by “the best’ Practical 
Gardeners in the Coun 
Five coloured Plates, na from Twelve to Twenty Wood En- 
Mavings, Monthly 
et .. 


NUM 


London : William 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


HE LIFE of WALLENSTEIN, , Duke of 


New Works +, Friedland. By Lieut.-Col. MITCHELL. 

. "s Levant, yj, We shall be glad if we can convey to the reader any part of the 
200 1 Peasure — we have received ourselves from the perusal of this 
d’s Auvergne, % Work."— Time. 





of Chalmers, Cates : T. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
ald nw 5 This day is published, price 1s. 3d. printed W Vrapper, 
» S6 CER on the FOWER of ECCLESIAS- 
he oF TICAL DOMINION, being a Continuation of LESSONS 
LAY INTERESTS Ly oHUI CH MATTERS. A Series of 
in Wak adapted to the times. ‘Already published, Arch- 


WAKE on ay SUPREMAC *We are to hold it a 

tine mos consonant with equity and _ e.. that no Ecclesias- 

_— ws be made in a Christian Commonwealth without consent 

ee of the Laity as of the Clergy, but least of all without con- 

*utof the Highest Power. For of this no man doubteth, namely 

tin all Societies, Companies, and Corporations, what severally 
shall be bound unto, it must be with all their assents ratite 

looker. 


every part ¢ qe 
or 24 vols sil 


ually 


Wertheim & Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 
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| plete, 1s. 6d. 


} 





Monthly Parts, price la. . 6d. e 
NHU RTON ’S LIBRARY for the ‘MILLION. 
A re-production, in an abbreviated fi rm, ¢ arefully condensed 
and re-written, 2 ndard Authors as are at present too 
me, or by a reprint in their entirety of 
ut as are go ive to suit the purse of the general reader. 
Part I. James's History of Charlemagne. Com- 













Part II. Prescott’s History of the Conquest of 











Mexico, Condensed by the Rev. J. H. Caunter, BD. 1s. 6d. 
Vol. I. Both the above in cloth, 3s. Gd. 
E. Churton, Lib y, 26,  THolles-stre et. 
y ready, 2 vols. post Svo, 11. 
TEW SERIE. S of “Mr BURKE ‘SS ‘ANEC- 


l DOTES of the ARISTOCRACY.’ This NEW and SECOND 
SERIES, on which the Author has been empk »yed for a consider- 
able time, comprises the most singular ep Pema s and extraordinary 
incidents in the domestic history of our great and noble famil 
[= ussages IN REAL LIFE of such curious and exe iting interes 

» far beyond the ‘tions of romanc 
Holles 











Churton, Publish 

*x* Orders for this New and Second 8 

the Arist ocracy’ 
Libraries, 


MR. FETE R 





pane 
Series of the * Anecdotes of 
should be given at once to the Booksellers aud 





‘LEICESTER’S NEW NOVEL. _ 


Now ready, 3 vols. price 1. 11s. 6d, 
7 
a DPD A GRE V I L E; 
4. : or, Woman's Constancy. 
** Ada Greville’ is a novel which must excite a strong interest.” 


. cnrnum, 

“ We doubt whether true love has ever, either in real life or 
romance, bec bn more strikingly illustrate: t ‘than in this fascinating 
novel.”"—John Bull. 

by JAMES ALEXANDER M SNBENG, Esq. 


E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 








Nc ow ly, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 11. 4 


JHE LIVES of the SPEAKERS. 
Of the Inner Tem 


This important work, descriptive of the 
men who have } 


ite of the distinguished 
resided over the House of Commons from the 
earliest period till the present time, forms a necessary companion 
volume to Lord Campbell's * Lives of the Chancell: and will be 
found of —— service to the political and historical reader. 

». Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 









LITERAL TR AN ‘SLATION of the EPI- 
ve STLES of ST. PAUL the APOSTLE to the GALATI ANS, 
s, PHILIPPIANS, and COLOSSIANS, on DEFI- 
ULES of TRANSLATION. By HERMAN HEILN- 
FETTER, Author of * Rules for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed 
in Ancient Greek Mg anuscripts.” 
Cradox ck & C I 

THE POPULAR NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE MISER’S SECRET ; 
Or, THE DAYS OF JAMES THE FIRST. 


By a Distinguished Writer. 





8, Paternoster- “row, 








Also now ready, 
Ryan's California. 2 vols. 23 Plates. 
Napier’s Southern Africa, 2 vols. Plates. 
4, Sirr’s Ceylon and the Cingalese. 2 vols. Plates. 
The Countess of Blessington’s Country Quarters. 
3 vols. 
Wayte’s Equestrian’s Manual. 7s. 6d. bound. 
The Civil War in Hungary. 8rdedit. 7s.6d. bd. 
3, Shillinglaw’s Narrative of Arctic Discovery. 
10s, 6d, bound. 
. Miss Pardoe’s Recreations 
Flies in Amber. 3 vols. 
Capt. Reid’s Rifle Rangers. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. 


TEN YEARS IN INDIA; 
THE LIFE OF A — OFFICER. 
By Capt. ALBERT HER 
40th Regiment of Madras 4 


of a Rambler; or 


Plates. 


> 


2 vols. 


Or, 


W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Pigstiereneh- street 
ba _Orders received by all Booksellers. 


TO TOURISTS. 
Price 48, 6d. neatly bound in cloth, or cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 62 
YUTHERFURD'S BORDER HAND-BOOK; 
being a Guide to the Remarkable Places, Picturesque Sce 
nery, and Antiquities of the Border. Illustrated with numerous 
E ngravings on steel, and a Map of the District. 
* With confidence we recommend the * Border Hand-Book’ to all 





who contemplate making the Tour; and those who do not, will | 


Border Advertis 


find it a work of sterling excellence.” 


* Not one object of interest is omitted, and even the far distant | 


reader, from a perusal of its pages, would be filled with a desire to 


visit those classic mountains, and to witness with his own eyes | 


those poetic skies and .~ ruins of a former day which it so accu- 
rately depicts.”— Kelso Mail. 

“ It contains a multitude of information, and is profusely illus- 
trated with engravings that will prove of no slight use to the 
tourist.”— Durham Chronicle. 

Price 18. in neat cover, or cloth gilt, is. 6d. (chiefly extracted from 
he * Border Hand- Book,’) Y 
RUTHERFURD’S GUIDE to MELROSE, 
ABBOTSFORD, DRYBURGH, KELSO, and JEDBURGH. 
Their Picturesque Scenery and Antiquities; with a Glance at 
other Remarkable Places on Tweedside. Illustrated with a Vig- 
nette and two ~~ on steel. 
In small oblong dto. price 2s. 
RUTHERFURD'S VIEWS of BORDER 
SCENERY; comprising Ab m.., Melrose, Berwick, Kelso 
Abbey, Dryburgh, Kelso, Floors Castle, Jedburgh, Kelso from 
Roxburgh Castle. 

The ston a are beautifully engraved on steel, and may be had in 
an envelope, or stitched together in a handsome cover, forming an 
elegant bijou for the drawing-room table. 

Price 18. in neat cloth case for the pocket, 
RUTHERFURD’S MAP « the BORDER 
DISTRICT, and CHART of the RAILWA 

Kelso: J. & J. H. Rutherfurd, Market- —_ London: J. Nisbet 

5 neuen & Co.; and Groombridge & Sons; and sold by all 
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Just imported from Paris, 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


\ OIGNOS REPERTOIRE @& OPTIQUE 
a MODERNE, Price 12s. 
(The complete Work in 4 volumes, 8vo. price 11. 168.) 


MOIGNO'S Traité de Télégraphie Electrique, 
renfermant ~ emg sa Théorie, et la Description des Ap- 
il vol. 8yo. 10s, 


parels, &c. 
David Nutt, 270, Strand. 








This day is pub lished, price ole 

\ SYSTEM of WATER-COLOUR PAINT- 
L ING, being a con iplet e Exposition of the present advanced 
State of the Art, as exhibited in the Works of the Modern Water- 
colour School, 

By AARON PENLEY, 
Member of the New Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1850. 
REVIEWS 


The History of the Early Puritans: from the 
Reformation to the Opening of the Civil War 
in 1642. By J. B. Marsden, M.A. Hamil- 
ton & Co. 

Vr. Marsden has written and published what 
he is pleased to consider a work complete in it- 
slf,—an opinion which he is not unlikely to 
monopolize. The time covered by his narrative 
extends from 1597 to 1642,—a period of some 
length, and one not wanting in —_ men and 
striking incidents: but as the history of the 
Puritans cannot be said to end with the opening 
of the Civil War, the writer purposes its con- 
finvuation hereafter. If his fulfilment of that 
intention were to depend on our verdict, he 
would be spared the trouble ; for a more meagre, 
lifeless, and imperfect book than the volume 
now before us we have rarely encountered. 

A history of the Puritans is a theme worthy 

of the highest genius. The origin of the body, 

! when the most ardent and learned men in Eng- 

- LATINOH and, driven into exile in the reign of Mary, 

swine? became acquainted with the democratic con- 

R, imp, dtqstitution of the German and Swiss Churches, so 

Scrampore, is apparently in harmony with ancient apostolical 

ARY, bot] ideas, and resolved on their return to their 
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Mogens pative land to introduce into their own Church 
pe ae greater simplicity the protests and | the suf- | 
ensis completferings of this band of reformers under Elizabeth | 

'“'|—the gradual propagation of their principles of 


mies: church government—the iniquitous proceedings 





ording the on taken by the Courts of High Commission and 
hich it exhib the Star Chamber against them—the consequent 


rise of political Puritanism—the convocations | 
and tergiversations of James the First—his un- | 
popular attempts to marry his heir to a Spanish 
princess, and the bitter feelings to which it gave 
rise—the final separation of the Puritans from 
ithe cause of an unreforming Church—the com- 
p= imencement of the civil troubles—the rise of 
Serampore, 1 - : 
CHINO te Presbyterians and Independents—the tri- 
uncut, 2% fumph of Puritan principles under Cromwell— 
,, Fatis.8ilthe colonization of the New World, and founda- 
HUNS, degtion of the Western Republic—and the estab- 
lishment of the great dissenting churches of 
England :—these topics give the merest outline 
of a theme which would embrace the best and 
_ most attractive pages of English history. 
NUM. cung Mr. Marsden’s notion of his subject appears 
caree, i 1%, [10 cover only a fragment of what is here stated. 
Lug. Bat: “Sin his theory, a Puritan is a man who belongs 
sts, vo platef ©, the Church—but who wishes it to adopt cer- 
“"i8@uin reforms. His views are not very clearly 
VARY, 4tofstated: but itis evident enough that he conceives 
> ect [ill those who are properly called Puritans to be 
2 vols. 4toy F F 
img4embers of the Church to which he himself 
USCRITS<ongs, and more strongly attached to it than 
), vols duit their reforming notions,—so that, whatever 
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veal Scholat historical glory now pertains to the Puritans 
‘BIC andfills into the lap of the Church. This appears 


vols. to. ba fo us a very imperfect definition. We have 
)MATHIH heard of a definition of poetry which excluded 
” Parle, the poets : here is clearly a definition of Puri- 
BE et AN@ ism which excludes the most illustrious of 
ec une Trad the Puritans. True to his own premises, Mr. 
‘ibia. 156-2 Marsden formally rejects from his list all such 
Traité éég en as Cromwell, Milton, and Pym; and his 
ewed, 2m. E heory, if logically followed up, would lead to the 
RIENTAL ection also of Bradford, Vane, Bastwick, 
1YSORE, «af ‘tynn, Cartwright, Penn, and the other great 
nn names of the party. Cartwright, indeed, he 
tne includes,—but in this he is not consistent with 
; wflimself, Still less is he so in retaining men 
SOCIETY#like Field and Wilcox, authors of the celebrated 
ete, § Eg Admonition to Parliament for the Reformation 
RABICAR" Church Discipline—the great organum of 

mg‘ Uritan views and principles. But, in fact, his 









determination to give tothe Church all the glory 


which in the minds of Englishmen attaches to 
these sturdy champions of liberty, confuses and 
embarrasses him at every turn. 

The definition of Puritanism is very simple— 
it means the reverse of Prelacy. It means de- 
mocracy in the Church. In England, the Re- 
formation had been effected by the court,—on 
the Continent it had been effected by the people. 
Except that the sovereign power had changed 
its place—Henry become Pope instead of Cle- 
ment—no alteration of the old system followed. 
The hierarchy remained as before—bishops and 
archbishops, and all the spiritual peers and 
powers which had formerly stood about the 
throne. In Germany and Switzerland, where 
the English exiles first saw the actual character 
of the Lutheran reform, these things had all 
disappeared with the system of which they were 
the main supports. In fact, the exiles saw that 
the two revolutions were essentially different in 
their natures—the one being strictly monarchi- 
cal, the other entirely popular; and as they 
were convinced that the freedom, equality, and 
simplicity ofthe Frankfort and Genevan churches 
were nearer, both in spirit and in form, to the 
churches of the apostolic age, they wished to see 
the Reformation carried out and completed in 
their own country to the same extent and on 
similar principles. This is the pith of the matter. 
They contended for the purest Christian demo- 
cracy. The king, they said, had no power in 
the Church. Every congregation should elect 
its own minister—the ministers were all equal— 
and above them there could be no spiritual 
powers, The Church could possess no worldly 


| property. These were the material points on 


which they insisted, as described by Bishop 
Sandys, in his letter to Bullinger, dated August 
15th, 1573. The men who made these demands 
might be in the Church,—but assuredly they 
were not of the Church. 

As will be seen, these ideas were essentially 
political. They referred not to doctrine, but to 
government. They contained the germs of a 
civil as well as of a religious reform ; and of this 
the ministers of Elizabeth were well aware. It 
was on political grounds that that sovereign 
endeavoured to repress the propaganda of Puri- 
tan ideas; and when she put down the famous 
“‘ prophesyings,” against the advice of her own 
Archbishop Grindal, she showed how much 
more clear-sighted in questions of worldly 
policy was Richmond than Lambeth. But in 
the end her imperious temper and Grindal’s 
weakness contributed to produce similar results 
—persecution being the form of sowing those 
dragons’-teeth which are certain to rise up 
against the sower. Let us transcribe a single 
page from the dark volume of the virgin’s reign, 
as given by our author.— 

“All the opponents of the queen were treated 
with horrible and vindictive severity : many Romish 
priests were executed with a revolting barbarism ; 
greater numbers were exiled and imprisoned. En- 
glish law, if we do not prostitute the name in apply- 
ing it to such transactions, knew little but revenge 
and cruelty. The political trials of this reign, it has 
been well observed by a great living writer, the his- 
torian of the English constitution, are, with scarcely 
an exception, disgraceful to humanity. And all reli- 
gious offences were then political. Justice, like a 
bird of prey, was ever on the wing; and if it 
stooped or swerved a little from its course, it was 
to slake its appetite for blood upon some harmless 
victim as it passed along in quest of greater prey. 
Whatever may have been Calvin’s share of infamy 
in the burning of Servetus the Socinian, he does not 
stand alone. In 1584, one John Lewes was burned 
at Norwich for denying the Godhead of Christ, and 
other heresies. In the next year John Hilton, a 
priest, was required to make a solemn abjuration of 
the same opinions: this he did in the presence of 
the convocation ; and it is probable that his office 





alone saved him from the death of Lewes. He did 
penance by standing at St. Paul’s Cross during the 
sermon, bearing the significant faggot on his shoul- 
der. Coppin and Thacker, two clergymen of Suf- 
folk, were imprisoned five years, and afterwards 
hanged at Bury St. Edmunds as Brownists; Brown’s 
writings being first burned in their presence. The 
persecution raged for ten years. In 1592 a congre- 
gation of Brownists being discovered in London, 
fifty-six were imprisoned ; where they died, says 
their indignant historian Neal, like rotten sheep. 
Their chief leader and martyr Barrow, a gentle- 
man of good family, addressed a supplication to 
parliament, in which he says, ‘These bloody men’ 
(the high court of commission) ‘ will allow us nei- 
ther meat, drink, fire, lodging; nor suffer any whose 
heart the Lord would stir up for our relief to have 
any access to us. Seventeen or eighteen have 
perished within these noisome jails within these six 
years; some of us had not one penny about us 
when we were sent to prison, nor anything to pro- 
cure a maintenance for ourselves and families but 
our labour; not only we ourselves, but our wives 
and children, are undone and starved.’ After re~ 
citing some of their worst oppressions, he concludes 
with an appeal worthy alike of a patriot and an 
Englishman, and in the fearless spirit of St. Paul 
himself:—‘ that which we crave for us all is the 
liberty to die openly, or live openly in the land of 
our nativity; if we deserve death let us not be closely 
murdered ; yea, starved to death with hunger and 
cold, and stifled in loathsome dungeons.’ The latter 
petition alone was heard. Barrow and Greenwood, 
with several others, were brought before the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and other members of the 
court of high commission, but they refused to take 
the oath, that is, to convict themselves upon their 
own extorted testimony. They were then indicted 
for publishing seditious books and pamphlets, tend- 
ing to the slander of the queen and government. 
They denied the charge of disloyalty, showed no 
regret and sought no mercy: their quarrel, they 
said, was not with the queen and her government, 
but with the hierarchy and the church. They were 
of course convicted. Ballot, one of the number, con- 
fessed his fault, and, with two others who were only 
accessories, was reprieved and sent back to prison, 
where two of them died; the third was banished. 
Barrow and Greenwood were condemned to die. 
They were brought in a cart to Tyburn, in order 
that the sight of the gallows might terrify them into 
submission, and alarm their followers: but they 
remained unmoved, and were taken back to New- 
gate. <A fortnight afterwards they were carried a 
second time to ‘T'yburn, and there hanged.” 


Tyburn never witnessed a more senseless 
execution ; but it at least witnessed several as 
wicked. The case of William Hacket is one to 
make us blush for the farce called administration 
of justice in such times.— 

“ William Hacket had given evidences of insanity 
from his youth: he was violent and a fanatic; he 
boasted of his intercourse with heaven by visions 
and revelations; and attested his veracity whenever 
it was questioned with direful oaths and execrations, 
He thought himself invulnerable; and challenged 
any one who pleased, to test his Achillean proper- 
ties, and wound or kill him. As his disease in- 
creased, he successively proclaimed himself the sove- 
reign of Europe, the saviour of the world, and at 
length the Deity himself. Had not the villanies of 
Joseph Mormon, and the frenzy of Joanna South- 
cote, in our own age, taught us that no pretensions 
of this nature seem utterly preposterous to a certain 
class of minds, it would have been inexplicable that 
even two converts should have been gained by such 
a pleader, and to such a cause. Edmund Coppinger, 
a person of good descent, undertook to be his ‘ pro- 
phet of mercy;’ and Henry Arthington, a Yorkshire 
gentleman, his ‘ prophet of judgment.’ They pro- 
claimed, from a cart in Cheapside, the advent of 
Hacket’s reign; which they said was supreme in all 
things, both spiritual and temporal. The crowd was 
great; but they gained no converts amongst the 
people, who saw them all three committed to Bride- 
well the next day, with perfect indifference : though 
some few even then conceived Bedlam the most 
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proper place for them. Hacket was tried for high 


treason and hanged, uttering at the last expressions | t 
which would indeed have been horribly blasphemous, | fixed upon the fort. The colonists affected to de- 
had there been the slightest reason to suppose that | 


the unhappy wretch was conscious of their meaning. 
Coppinger died in prison the next day; having, it 
was said, starved himself to death. Arthington con- 
fessed his folly, and was pardoned.” 

What follows is almost equally revolting. The 
madman had no other disciples. 
looked on the whole affair with contempt and 
indignation. But Whitgift, the archbishop, was 
not a man to let slip such an opportunity of an- 
noying the Puritans. Cartwright and others 
were accused of complicity in Hacket’s schemes, 
and no efforts were spared to place them under 
the bann of public opinion. While the excite- 
ment caused by these matters was at its height, 
the infamous Act of Conformity was passed, 
which made the refusal to conform to the esta- 
blished but unsettled doctrines of the Church 
a crime punishable with perpetual exile,—and 
return without having previously obtained the 
queen’s licence, with death! 

This act staggered the Church—estranged its 
moderate friends—and only embittered its active 
enemies. From this time began those perma- 
nent emigrations which, after temporary settle- 
mentsin Holland, onthe Rhine, and in Switzer- 
land, gradually turned towards the New World, 
where they laid the foundations of a free and 
mighty empire. In this interesting portion of 
his task, Mr. Marsden is more than usually 
meagre and inexact. The Pilgrim Fathers are 


evidently not his favourites. Indeed, he betrays | 


a want of acquaintance with their story which 
is rather surprising in these days of general 
cultivation. He gives but a slight notice of the 
sailing of the Mayflower; and no account at 
all of the previous history of its freight, though 
an incidental observation leads the reader to 
infer that he locates the primitive church—so 
pathetically described by Governor Bradford— 
at Boston, in Lincolnshire. This, as our readers 
know, is a mistake. The Pilgrim Fathers who 
went out in the Mayflower were originally settled 


at Scrooby—a short distance from the market- | 
town of Bawtry.—To the settlers in America | 
He says the | 


Mr. Marsden is uniformly unjust. 
cruelties which they suffered should have taught 
them forbearance. Morally and didactically 


this is true; but history has not taught us that | 
such a result isto be expected from cruelty— | 
least of all could it be expected from a sturdy | 
Men | 
would need to be more than human—at least, | 


combative nature like that of the Saxon. 


more than Englishmen—to come out of the 
midst of strife, suffering, and vindictive passions 
with those cool and tranquil habits, those even 
and philosophic judgments which are the natu- 
ral growth of a long continuance of freedom, 
peace and justice. By a candid mind, the ante- 
cedents of our countrymen who peopled the 
Atlantic sea-board of the New World will rather 
be accepted as an explanation of their faults 
than as an aggravation of them. But it is not 
only in the way of insinuation that Mr. Marsden 
attacks these colonists and their doings:—to 
serve his purpose, he boldly mis-states facts and 
garbles his authorities. For example, let us 
quote from page 301.— 

“The Indians had resolved upon the massacre of 
the white men; the white men resolved to massacre 
the Indians. A small party was enough, as the 
slaughter was to be the work of guile. Nor indeed 
were the Puritans wanting in bravery; so that Cap- 
tain Standish, with eight companions, were judged to 
be a sufficient force. They affected a friendly bear- 
ing towards the chief conspirators, and lured them 
into an Indian wigwam. On a signal given the door 
was closed and the butchery began, 
self plunged his knife into the heart of one of the 
chiefs. The whole party returned in triumph unhurt, 
carrying with them the head of an Indian warrior, 


The people | 





| spread from one hut to another; for the Indians 





| whole colony of the white men. 
Standish him- | 





which, with a brutality unknown in England—where 
traitors, and not enemies, were thus empaled—was 


plore the dreadful necessity. Their pastor still lived 
at Leyden; and when they looked for his congratu- 
lations, he wrote thus in mournful accents:—‘ How 
happy a thing had it been if you had converted some, 
before you had killed any!’ A few years passed, and 
another scene of carnage defiles the history of the 
pilgrims of America. A settlement had now been 
made on the banks of the Connecticut. The Indians 
were alarmed. They saw their fishing grounds in- 
vaded, and began, with reason, to dread the white 
man’s supremacy. No part of New England was 
more thickly covered with aboriginal inhabitants, 
One tribe, the Pequods, mustered above seven hun- 
dred warriors; the settlers were less than two; and 
the Pequods showed a hostile spirit. They entered 
into an alliance with other tribes, and resolved to 
sweep the hated intruders from the ancient territories 
of the Indian family. If there be a justifiable cause 
of war, it surely must be this, when our country is 
invaded and our means of existence threatened. 
That the Indians fell upon their enemies by the most 
nefarious stratagems, or exposed them, when taken 
in war, to cruel torments, (though such ferocity is 
not alleged in this instance,) does not much affect the 
question. They were savages, and fought white men 
as they and their forefathers had always fought each 
other. How, then, should a community of Christian 
men have dwelt with them? Were they to contend 
as savages or as civilized men ?—as civilized men, or 
rather as men who had forsaken a land of civiliza- 
tion for purer abodes of piety and peace? The 
Pequod war shows how little their piety could be 
trusted when their passions were aroused. The staff 
of office—the marshal’s baton—was solemnly deli- 
vered to Mason, the leader of the Puritans, by Hooker 
their most venerated minister; and the greater part 
of the night was spent in prayer offered up, at the 
soldier’s request, by another eminent minister, and 
they set out upon their march. The sabbath oc- 
curred two days afterwards, and the fierce band 
halted on their way, and observed it rigidly. After 
a week’s marching, they came, at day-break, on the 
Indian wigwam, and immediately assaulted it. The 
massacre (so their own chronicler has termed it) 


were asleep and unarmed. But the work of slaughter 

was too slow. ‘ We must burn them,’ exclaimed the 

fanatic chieftain of the Puritans; and he cast the 

first firebrand to windward among their wigwams. In 

an instant the encampment was ina blaze. Not a 

soul escaped. Six hundred Indians, men, women and 

children, perished by the steady aim of the marks- 

men, by the unresisted broadsword, and by the 

hideous conflagration, Of the English only two had 

fallen. Within an hour the slaughter was ended; 

and when the sun arose serenely in the East, it was 

the witness of the victory of the Puritans—and of 
their endless shame. The work of revenge was not 

yet accomplished. In a few days a fresh body of 
troops arrived from Massachusetts, accompanied by 

their minister Wilson. The remnants of the pro- 

scribed race were now hunted down in their hiding 

places. Every wigwam was burned, every settlement 

broken up, every corn-field laid waste. There re- 

mained, says their exulting historian, not a man or a 

woman, not a warrior nor a child, of the Pequod 

name. A nation had disappeared from the family of 
man.” 

It is difficult on any argument to undertake the 

defence of facts like these,—but at any rate, 

the case should be fully and fairly stated. The 

necessities of self-preservation are of an un- 

compromising kind. The original cause of the 

war is not here in question. Whether the En- 

glishmen had any right to be there is a point 

to be determined by reference to the law of 
nature. There they were. Between them and | 
the Indian hunters on the land a war of ex- 

termination was raging. The Pequods had shed 

the first blood, and were resolved to cut off the 

What could 





the Englishmen do? One by one the settlers 
were secretly murdered. No redress could be | 
obtained. They were surrounded by enemies. | 
The Indians had entrenched themselves behind | 


—= 


their rude fortifications, and defied the Settlers, 
Mr. Marsden speaks of the Indian wigwam : 
he seems to have a very imperfect conception of 
what this word means. The author whom he 
professes to follow describes the Pequods y 
waiting behind their “ palisades” and in « 
forts’’ for the attack. hey were not adepal 
unarmed; they met the attacking party wig, 
vigour,—inch by inch disputing the ground 
from wigwam to wigwam. The white men beip, 
vastly inferior in number to their assailants, 
victory was tardy, and was found to jy 
costing a sacrifice of life which the colonists 
could ill afford. The fire was suggested by thig 
terrible and pressing argument. In the logic 
of these dreadful situations, that the work of 
destruction is complete, so far from being q 
fault, is the chief merit of such enterprises 
Our readers know well our horror of war and 
bloodshed,—but circumstances have been forced 
on men in which acts of bloodshed were the 
only means of staying the horrors of war, The 
case was one of death to the one side or to the 
other.—What follows, however, in the con. 
cluding sentence is mis-stated, and it would 
seem as if with the intention of misleading. But 
when the “ exulting historian’’ says that “ne. 
ther man nor woman, warrior nor child of the 
Pequod name remained,” he does not mean that 
they were slain and burnt off the face of the 
earth, as Mr. Marsden evidently wishes his 
reader to understand. On the contrary, he 
expressly states that the women and children, 
with all the remnants of their tribe, were adopted 
into the Mohegan and other tribes of their own 
nation. It was the name only that had dis. 
appeared from ‘the family of man”—as was 
often the case with the clans in Scotland, and 
is still the case with tribes in ‘all uncivilized 
countries. 

Of a piece with the general confusion which 
prevails throughout Mr. Marsden’s narrative, 
is the particular confusion with respect to dates, 
His subject ends, as we have said, with the 
beginning of the Civil War in 1642. George 
Fox first began his wanderings in 1644, and it 
was some years before the word Quaker re 
sented a sect even in England. Yet, Mr. Mars- 
den under date 1610-1623 gives a long account 
of the doings of Quakers in America—par- 
ticularly of what relates to the execution of 
Mary Dyar,—and speaks of it all as occurring 
during the reign of our first James. These 
events really took place in 1659. 

We could multiply these proofs of Mr. Mat 
den’s unfitness for the task of writing a history 
of the Puritans. He says, in his preface, that 
the Civil History of England lay out of his 
way—apart “from his studies, his tastes and 
his sacred duties.” But Puritanism is a civil 
as well as a religious fact. Its political aspects, 
both in England and in the United States, are 
of as great historical interest as its spiritual ;— 
and a man not fully conversant with civil affairs 
from the Reformation to the American War 
cannot write the Puritan history. 





Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the Far Interia 
of South Africa; with Notices of the Nati 
Tribes, and Anecdotes of the Chase, of the Lion, 
Elephant, Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhinocerss, 
§c. By R. Gordon Cumming, Esq., of Altyre; 


with Illustrations, 2 vols. Murray. 
Tuts journal has more than once freely com 
mented on the propensity in which these volume 
originated, and which has clad the walls of the 
ci-devant Celestial Exhibition-room at Knights 
bridge with the “ peltry” of the Cape wilds and 
fastnesses. The gallant sportsman of the old 
legend who encountered the Wantley Drago 
seems hardly a more formidable adversary thal 
Mr. Cumming, of Altyre,—a gentleman who 
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at lions, and saith to the hippopotamus 
«fia, ha!”—who rushes after rhinoceroi where 
is thickest, and who takes even elephants 


the herd 


y,—not to count by the score “‘such small 
deer” a8 brindled leopards, quaggas, wilde- 
peests, springboks, blesboks, gemsboks, and all 
ather boks,—gnoos, wild dogs,—and giraffes. 
How dare critic weekly or critic quarterly march 
to such a champion as this, and with his 
1 of ink attack sports so sublimely 
If we do “not draw in 
in dread of Lieut. Cumming’s 
«Westley Richards,” it is at least prudent not 
to vate the hunter by further questioning, 
but to take his book for what it is—a curious 
ga characteristic record of feats accom- 
ished such as few hunters have lived to tell, 
or to sell, in Albemarle-street. A wish may, 
nevertheless, be meekly expressed, that Mr. 
Cumming had been more considerate in his 
athography, since not a few good pages and 
es are spoiled by a parade of the Cape 
n of Boers, Bushmen, and other wild people, 
i Reult to catch, and “pulling up”’ the reader 
at the very moment when he is most breathless | 
vith curiosity, to consider “ what this means,” | 
and “what the other man called out.” To| 
“ipek” means to ‘ march,’’—to “‘ inspann,’’ to | 
“harness”; but what virtue was there in the 
former words to make the English gentleman 
discard his own “ vernacular’’ for their sakes? 

Having thus by a vindication of critical | 

e eased our consciences, we will turn to | 
Mr. Cumming’s book, and, without further re- 
mark, begin to extract from its pages. 

To start a lion-hunter’s waggon seems to be 
nearly as elaborate an occupation, in its way, as 
the freightage of the never-to-be-forgotten Za- 
rantas immortalized by Count Sollogub.— 





“When the leader brings up the oxen to the 
waggon to be inspanned, the waggon-driver if pos- 
sible sends another Hottentot to his assistance, espe- 
cally if any of the oxen in the span happen to be 
young or refractory. These, armed with a huge 
‘jambok’ in one hand and a handful of stones in the 
other, one on either flank, with shouts, yells and 
imprecations, urge forward the unwilling team toward 
the yokes, where the driver is standing with the 
twelve long buffalo rheims hanging on his left arm, 
pouring forth a volley of soothing terms, such as— 
‘Ah! now, Scotland! Wo ha, Blauberg! you 
tkellum, keer dar Carollus for Blauberg, ye stand 
somar da, ich wichna wha yo hadachta ist.” (Turn 
there for Blauberg; you stand there in an absent 
state, I do not know where your ideas are.) ‘ Hol- 
land, you ould Myfooty !° (‘ Myfooty’ is a common 
Hottentot term, which I would defy even themselves 
toconstrue. The Dutch word ‘somar,’ mentioned 
above, is also a word to which I think I could chal- 
lenge the most learned schoolmaster in the colony to 
attach any definite meaning. It is used both by 
Boers and Hottentots in almost every sentence ; it is 
a answer to every question ; and its meanings are 
endless.) ‘Slangfeldt, you neuxel !* (Snakefield, you 
humbug!) ‘Wo ha, now Creishmann!’ (Crooked 
man.) ‘Orlam, you verdomde Kind, vacht un bidgte, 
ith soll you krae.’ (Civilized! you d—d child; 
vata bit, I’ll serve you out.) * Vitfoot, you duivel! 
sahm dar fiir Vitfoot, slahm ihm, dat he barst !’ 
Whitefoot, you devil! flog there Whitefoot, flog 
him till he bursts.) ‘ Englandt, you ould ghroote- 
pench! Ahnow! Woha! Ye dat so lowe ist in 
die shwor plach, und dharum so vees at inspanning ! 
Vacht un bidgte, ich soll a plach for you aitsuch. 
Ye lob da for nett so as ye will, mar ich soll you 
wter bring, whar ich kann you mach like baikam.” 


(England, you old big paunch! Ah now! Wo ha! 
You who are so lazy in the heavy place, and never- 


less so vicious at inspanning. Wait a little. I 
shall seek out a place for you! You tramp there 
a front exactly as you please; but I will yoke you 

her back, where I can reach you with facility.) 

is 1s said in allusion to ‘ England's’ having lately 
in the habit of being yoked in the front of the 
, and if it is very long the driver cannot reach 


the leading oxen with his whip without descending 
from the box, and, therefore, when a fore-ox becomes 
lazy, he is yoked farther back in the team, that he 
may have the full benefit of the persuasive ‘ fore- 
slock.’ While the driver's tongue is pouring forth 
this flow of Hottentot eloquence with amazing volu- 
bility, his hands and feet are employed with equal 
activity ; the former, in throwing the open noose of 
the rheim, lasso-like, over the horns of each ox, and 
drawing it tight round them as he catches him ; the 
latter in kicking the eyes and noses of those oxen 
which the jamboks and shouts of the leaders behind 
have driven too far in upon him. At this moment 
‘Blauberg,’ who is an old offender, and who acquired 
in early youth the practice which he has never relin- 
quished of bolting from the team at the moment of 
inspanning, being this day unusually lively, not 
having had any severe work for some weeks, sud- 
denly springs round, notwithstanding Kleinboy, well 
aware of his propensities, has got his particular rheim 
firmly twisted round his hand ; and having once got 
his tail where his head ought to have been, and thus 
deprived Kleinboy of all purchase over him, he 
bounds madly forward, heedless of a large sharp 
stone with which one of the leaders salutes him in 
the eye. By his forward career, Carollus is instantly 
dashed to the ground ; and Kleinboy, who has per- 
tinaciously grasped the rheim in the vain hope of 
retrieving the matter, is dragged several yards along 
the ground, and eventually relinquishes the rheim, at 
the same time losing a good deal of the outer bark 
of his unfortunate hand. Away goes Blauberg in 
his headlong course, tearing frantically over hill and 
dale, his rheim flying from his horns like a streamer 
in the wind. His course lies right across the middle 
of the Cape-Corps barracks, where about forty or 
fifty riflemen who are lounging about, parade being 
over, rush to intercept his course, preceded by a pack 
of mongrel curs of every shape and size, but in vain. 
Blauberg, heedless of a shower of sticks and stones 
hurled at his devoted head, charges through the 
midst of them, nor is he recovered for the space of 
about two hours. The rest of the team, seeing their 
driver sprawling on the ground, as a matter of course 
follow Blauberg’s example: instantly wheeling to 
the right and left about, away they scamper, each 
selecting a course for himself, some with and others 
without the appendage of the streamers. The Hot- 
tentots, well aware that it will be useless to follow 
Blauberg in the usual way, as he would probably 
lead them a chase of four or five miles, now adopt 
the most approved method usually practised in such 
cases. They accordingly drive out a small troop of 
tamer oxen, with which they proceed in quest of the 
truant. This troop they cunningly induce Mr. 
Blauberg to join, and eventually return with him to 
the waggon—the driver, with pouting lips and the 
sweat running down his brow, pouring forth a torrent 
of threatened vengeance against the offending Blau- 
berg. The inspanning is then once more commenced 
as before, and Blauberg, being this time cautiously 
placed in a central position, well wedged up by the 
other oxen, whereby he is prevented from turning 
about, is lassoed with the strongest rheim, and firmly 
secured to the steady old ox who has purposely been 
driven up beside him. The twelve oxen are soon 
all securely yoked in their proper places ; the leader 
has made up his ‘fore-tow,’ which is a long spare 
rheim attached round the horns of each of the fore 
or front oxen, by which he leads the team, and in- 
spanning is reported to be accomplished.” 


It appears that Mr. Cumming can sleep as 
soundly under rather trying circumstances as did 
the late Mr. Ruxton when he bivouacked on 
the pavement of a country town in Central 
America.— 


“ On the 12th I bagged two bull wildebeests and 
two springboks to the northward of my camp. In 


blanket, to the margin of a neighbouring vley, where 
I had observed doe blesboks drink. Of these I had 
not yet secured a single specimen; which -I was very 
anxious to do, as they likewise carry fine horns, 
which, though not so thick as those of the males, are 
more gracefully formed. Shortly after I had lain 
down, two porcupines came grunting up to me, and 
stood within six feet of where I lay. About mid- 
| night an old wildebeest came and stood within ten 





the evening I took my pillow and * komberse,’ or skin | 


yards of me, but I was too lazy to fire at him. All 
night I heard some creature moving in the cracked 
earth beneath my pillow; but, believing it to be a 
mouse, I did not feel much concerned about the 
matter. I could not, however, divest myself of a 
painful feeling that it might be a snake, and wrapped 
my blanket tight round my body. Awaking at an 
early hour the following morning, I forgot to look 
for the tenant who had spent the night beneath my 
pillow. No blesbok appearing, I stalked an old 
springbok through the rushes and shot him. Having 
concealed him, I held for camp, and despatched two 
men to bring home the venison and my bedding. 
While taking my breakfast I observed my men re- 
turning, one of them carrying a very large and deadly 
serpent. I at once felt certain it was he that I had 
heard the previous night beneath my pillow; and on 
asking them where they had killed it, they replied 
‘In your bed.’ On approaching the bedding, they 
had discovered the horrid reptile sunning itself on 
the edge of my blanket, until on perceiving them it 
| glided in beneath it. It was a large specimen of the 
black variety of the puff adder, one of the most poi- 
sonous serpents of Africa, death ensuing within an 
hour after its bite.” 

The home-keeping reader will be glad of “a 
general rule” or two regarding the social pro- 
pensities and ordinary habits of lions.— 

“ One of the most striking things connected with 
the lion is his voice, which is extremely grand and 
peculiarly striking. It consists at times of a low, 
deep moaning, repeated five or six times, ending in 
faintly audible sighs; at other times he startles the 
forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn roars, repeated 
five or six times in quick succession, each increasing 
in loudness to the third or fourth, when his voice dies 
away in five or six low, muffled sounds, very much 
resembling distant thunder. At times, and not un- 
frequently, a troop may be heard roaring in concert, 
one assuming the lead, and two, three, or four more 
regularly taking up their parts, like persons singing 
a catch. Like our Scottish stags at the rutting sea- 
son, they roar loudest in cold, frosty nights; but on 
no occasions are their voices to be heard in such per- 
fection, or so intensely powerful, as when two or three 
strange troops of lions approach a fountain to drink 
at the same time. When this occurs, every member 
of each troop sounds a bold roar of defiance at the 
opposite parties; and when one roars, all roar to- 
gether, and each seems to vie with his comrades in 
the intensity and power of his voice. The power 
and grandeur of these nocturnal forest concerts is 
inconceivably striking and pleasing to the hunter's 
ear. The effect, I may remark, is greatly enhanced 
when the hearer happens to be situated in the depths 
of the forest, at the dead hour of midnight, unac- 
companied by any attendant, and ensconced within 
twenty yards of the fountain which the surrounding 
troops of lions are approaching. Such has been my 
situation many scores of times; and though I am 
allowed to have a tolerably good taste for music, I 
consider the catches with which I was then regaled 
as the sweetest and most natural I ever heard. Asa 
general rule, lions roar during the night; their sigh- 
ing moans commencing as the shades of evening en- 
velop the forest, and continuing at intervals through- 
out the night. In distant and secluded regions, 
however, I have constantly heard them roaring loudly 
as late as nine and ten o'clock ona bright sunny 
morning. In hazy and rainy weather they are to be 
heard at every hour in the day, but their roar is sub- 
dued. It often happens that when two strange male 
lions meet at a fountain a terrific combat ensues, which 
not unfrequently ends in the death of one of them. 
The habits of the lion are strictly nocturnal; during 
the day he lies concealed beneath the shade of some 
low bushy tree or wide-spreading bush, either in the 
level forest or on the mountain side. He is also 
partial to lofty reeds or fields of long rank yellow 
grass, such as occur in low-lying vleys. From these 
| haunts he sallies forth when the sun goes down, and 
| commences his nightly prowl. When he is success- 

ful in his beat, and has secured his prey, he does not 
roar much that night, only uttering occasionally a 
| few low moans: that is, provided no intruders ap- 
| proach him, otherwise the case would be very differ- 
ent. * * I remarked a fact connected with the lions’ 
hour of drinking peculiar to themselves: they seemed 
| unwilling to visit the fountains with good moonlight. 
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Thus, when the moon rose early, the lions deferred 
their hour of watering until late inthe morning; and 
when the moon rose late, they drank at a very early 
hour in the night. * * Owing to the tawny colour of 
the coat with which nature has robed him he is per- 
fectly invisible in the dark; and although I have 
often heard them loudly lapping the water under my 
very nose, not twenty yards from me, I could not 
possibly make out so much as the outline of their 
forms. When a thirsty lion comes to water, he 
stretches out his massive arms, lies down on his 
breast to drink, and makes a loud lapping noise in 
drinking, not to be mistaken, He continues lapping 
up the water for a long while, and four or five times 
during the proceeding he pauses for half a minute as 
if to take breath. One thing conspicuous about them 
is their eyes, which, in a dark night, glow like two 
balls of fire.” 

After the above universal remarks, one special 
encounter may be selected.— 

“ We secured the three horses to one another, as 
there was no tree or bush within miles of us; but 
these I could dispense with, for I knew very well by 
the looks of the Hottentots that they would not sleep 
much, but would keep a vigilant eye over our des- 
tinies. I spent a most miserable night. The wird, 
which had been blowing so fresh in the height of the 
day, had subsided to a calm when the sun went 
down, and was now succeeded by an almost death- 
like stillness, which I too well knew was the harbinger 
of a coming tempest. We had not lain down an 
hour when the sky to leeward became black as pitch. 
Presently the most vivid flashes of lightning followed 
one another in quick succession, accompanied by 
terrific peals of thunder. The wind, which during 
the day had been out of the north-east, now, as is 
usual on such occasions, veered right round and 
came whistling up from the south-west, where the 
tempest was brewing; and in a few minutes more it 
was upon us in all its fury, the rain descending in 
torrents on our devoted heads, while vivid flashes of 
lightning momentarily illumined, with the brilliancy 
of day, the darkness that reigned around. In a very 
few minutes the whole plain was a sheet of water, 
and every atom of my clothes and bedding was 
thoroughly saturated. My three rifles had excellent 
holsters, and with the help of two sheep-skins which 
I used instead of saddle-cloths I kept them quite 
dry. Intwo hours the tempest had passed away, but 
light rain fell till morning, until which time I lay on 
the wet ground, soaked to the skin. About midnight 
we heard the lion roar a mile or so to the northward; 
and a little before the day dawned I again heard him 
in the direction of the carcase which we had found 
on the preceding day. Soon after this I gave the 
word to march. We then arose and saddled our 
horses. I found my trousers lying in a pool of water, 
so I converted a blanket into a long kilt by strapping 
it round my waist with my shooting-belt. The cos- 
tume of my followers was equally unique. We held 
for the north end of the lion’s mountain at a sharp 
pace, which we gained before it was clear enough to 
see surrounding objects. As the light broke in upon 
us we reduced our pace, and rode slowly up the 
middle of the vast level plain towards the carcase of 
the wildebeest, with large herds of wildebeests, spring- 
bok, blesbok, and quaggas on every side of us, which 
were this day as tame as they had been wild on the 
previous one. This is generally the case after a storm. 
The morn was cloudy; misty vapours hung on the 
shoulders of the neighbouring mountains, and the air 
was loaded with balmy perfume, emitted by the grate- 
ful plants and herbs, As we approached the carcase, 
I observed several jackals steal away, and some half- 
drowned-looking vultures were sitting around it. But 
there was no appearance of the lion. I spent the 
next half-hour in riding across the plain looking for 
his spoor; but I sought in vain. Being cold and 
hungry, I turned my horse's head for camp, and rode 
slowly along through the middle of the game, which 
would scarcely move out of rifle-range on either side 
of me. Suddenly I observed a number of vultures 
seated on the plain about a quarter of a mile ahead 
of us, and close beside them stood a huge lioness, 
consuming a blesblok which she had killed. She was 
assisted in her repast by about a dozen jackals, which 
were feasting along with her in the most friendly and 
confidential manner. Directing my followers’ atten- 
tion to the spot, I remarked, ‘I see the lion;’ to 





which they replied,‘ Whar? whar? Yah! Almag- 
tig! dat is he;’ and instantly reining in their steeds 
and wheeling about, they pressed their heels to their 
horses’ sides, and were preparing to betake themselves 
to flight. I asked them what they were going to do? 
To which they answered, ‘ We have not yet placed 
caps on our rifles.’ This was true; but while this 
short conversation was passing the lioness had ob- 
served us. Raising her full, round face, she over- 
hauled us for a few seconds, and then set off at a 
smart canter towards a range of mountains some 
miles to the northward; the whole troop of jackals 
also started off in another direction; there was, there- 
fore, no time to think of caps. The first move was 
to bring her to bay; and not a second was to be lost. 
Spurring my good and lively steed, and shouting to 
my men to follow, I flew across the plain, and, being 
fortunately mounted on Colesberg, the flower of my 
stud, I gained upon herat every stride. This was to 
me a joyful moment, and I at once made up my 
mind that she or I must die. The lioness having 
had a long start of me, we went over a considerable 
extent of ground before I came up with her. She 
was a large, full-grown beast; and the bare and level 
nature of the plain added to her imposing appear- 
ance. Finding that I gained upon her, she reduced 
her pace from a canter toa trot, carrying her tail 
stuck out behind her, and slewed a little to one side. 
I shouted loudly to her to halt, as I wished to speak 
with her; upon which she suddenly pulled up, and 
sat on her haunches like a dog, with her back towards 
me, not even deigning to look round. She then ap- 
peared to say to herself, ‘ Does this fellow know who 
he is after?’ Having thus sat for half a minute, as 
if involved in thought, she sprang to her feet, and, 
facing about, stood looking at me for a few seconds, 
moving her tail slowly from side to side, showing her 
teeth, and growling fiercely. She next made a short 
run forward, making a loud, rumbling noise, like 
thunder, This she did to intimidate me; but, finding 
that I did not flinch an inch nor seem to heed her 
hostile demonstrations, she quietly stretched out her 
massive arms, and lay down on the grass. The Hot- 
tentots now coming up, we all three dismounted, 
and, drawing our rifles from their holsters, we looked 
to see if the powder was up in the nipples, and put 
on our caps. While this was doing the lioness sat 
up, and showed evident symptoms of uneasiness. She 
looked first at us, and then behind her, as if to see if 
the coast were clear; after which she made a short 
run towards us, uttering her deep-drawn murderous 
growls. Having secured the three horses to one 
another by their rheims, we led them on as if we 
intended to pass her, in the hope of obtaining a broad- 
side. But this she carefully avoided to expose, pre- 
senting only her full front. Ihad given Stofolus my 
Moore rifle, with orders to shoot at her if she should 
spring upon me, but on no account to fire before me. 
Kleinboy was to stand ready to hand me my Purdey 
rifle, in case the two-grooved Dixon should not prove 
sufficient. My men as yet had been steady, but they 
were in a precious stew, their faces having assumed 
a ghastly paleness; and I had a painful feeling that 
I could place no reliance on them. Now, then, for 
it, neck or nothing! She is within sixty yards of us, 
and she keeps advancing. We turned the horses’ 
tails to her. I knelt on one side, and, taking a steady 
aim at her breast, let fly. The ball cracked loudly 
on her tawny hide, and crippled her in the shoulder, 
upon which she charged with an appalling roar, 
and in the twinkling of an eye she was in the midst 
ofus. * * I was very cool and steady, and did not 
feel in the least degree nervous, having fortunately 
great confidence in my own shooting; but I must 
confess, when the whole affair was over I felt that it 
was a very awful situation, and attended with ex- 
treme peril, as I had no friend with me on whom I 
could rely.” 

To the above let us append Lieut. Cumming’s 
own pithy summing up given in a previous 
page.— 

“T may remark that lion-hunting, under any cir- 
cumstances, is decidedly a dangerous pursuit. It 
may, nevertheless, be followed, to a certain extent, 
with comparative safety by those who have, natu- 
rally, a turn for that sort of thing. A recklessness 
of death, perfect coolness and self-possession, an 
acquaintance with the disposition and manners of 
lions, and a tolerable knowledge of the use of the 





rifle, are indispensable to him who would shine int. 
overpoweringly exciting pastime of hunting this just) 
celebrated king of beasts,” y 

To propitiate all who may put in their gy; 
“cui bono ?”’ after the above statement of ra 
law by one so learned therein as Lieut, Cum. 
ming, we will pause for awhile ere we furth, 
illustrate his sang-froid and physical adroitnes 
as displayed in adventures so desperate ag the 
above. 





Latter-Day Pamphlets. awe Hudson's Statue 
Edited by Thomas Carlyle. Chapman & Hal) 


WE agree with Mr. Carlyle that the question of 
statueship is one of no mean importance,—byt 
we cannot accept his version of either the facts 
or the morals of that question. When a man 
or a memory is endowed with the honours of , 
statue, it is true that the mere outward symbol 

the ton of bronze or the block of marble. 
passes into utter insignificance compared with 
the moral meaning of the fact. The man sp 
honoured is in his more special character set up 
as a model for other men to admire and imitate, 
Such acts of hero-worship are assuredly, so far 
as they go, to be taken as expressions of the mo 
rality of a nation. But we deny that either the 
morals or the history of a nation can be read iy 
the absolute sense which Mr. Carlyle affirms by 
the monuments erected in its market-places, 
This, true of all countries in modern times, js 
more especially true of England. Our squares 
and open spaces are notoriously not adorned 
with pedestals and columns in memory of the 
men whom the people have most delighted to 
honour. The names which lie nearest to the 
public heart have no bronze and marble emblems 
in the city thoroughfares. Shakspeare and 
Howard, Milton and Cromwell, Sydney and Blake, 
Burke and Byron are not to be found in these, 
But why is this? Mr. Carlyle says, because the 
people are stocks and stones— senseless and 
“unclean ;” and therefore know not to whom 
honour is due. Is there not a better explanation 
in the fact, that the people have nothing to do 
with the erection of statues. Mr. Carlyle suggests 
that if nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand statues that we pass were cast down as 
so many unworthy idols, and the metal converted 
into honest brass kettles and cheap candlesticks, 
the world would be all the richer for it :—and we 
assert that not one in a thousand of the people 
would cry out against the iconoclasm ok con- 
version. If we be in the case—as we are—ofa 
people having heroes without statues and statues 
without heroes,—what becomes of Mr. Carlyle’ 
vehement denunciation of the vox populi, when 
by his own showing it is not the many who have 
erected these tributes to the undeserving? His 
own reasoning should have led him to the very 
opposite conclusion to that at which he has 
arrived. See how, for example, he accounts for 
the origin of a statue.— 

“Of course, among the many idle persons te 
whom an unfortunate world has given money and 
no work to do, there must be, with or with- 
out wisdom (without, for most part), a most brisk 
demand for work. Work to do is very desirable, 
for those that have only money and not work. ‘Alas, 
one cannot buy sleep in the market!’ said the rich 
Farmer-General. Alas, one cannot buy work there; 
work which is still more indispensable. One of these 
unfortunates with money and no work, whose haunts 
lie in the dilettante line, among Artists’ Studios, 
Picture-Sales, and the like regions,—an inane king- 
dom much frequented by the inane in these times— 
him it strikes, in some inspired moment, that if a 
public subscription for a statue to Somebody could 
be started, good results would follow. Perhaps some 
Artist, to whom he is Mecenas, might be got to do 
the Statue; at all events there would be extensive 
work and stir going on,—whereby the inspired dilet 
tante, for his own share, might get upon committees 
see himself named in the newspapers; might asst 
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and balderdash; and on the whole, be com- 
for years to come, at something of 


jn inn’ 
nt 
poe hap a ‘house on fire :* house innocuously, 
beneficially on fire; a very Goshen to an idle 
nay “aie “age 
pan with money in his pocket. This is the germ 
ofthe idea; now make your idea an action. Think 
of a proper Somebody. Almost anybody much heard 
of in the newspapers, and never yet convicted of 
felony; @ conspicuous commander-in-chief, duke no 
satter whether of Wellington or of York; successful 
.orator, political intriguer; lawyer that has 
stump-orator, s 
made two hundred thousand pounds; scrip-dealer 
that has made two thousand thousand :—anybody 
ofa large class, we are not particular, he will be your 
per Somebody. You are then to get a brother 
idler or two to unite his twenty-pound note to yours: 
the fire is kindled, smoke rises through the editorial 
columns; the fire, if you blow it, will break into 
fame, and become a comfortable house on fire for 
you, solacing the general idle soul, for years to come; 
gnd issuing in a big hulk of Corinthian brass, and 
g notable instance of hero-worship, by and by.” 
What has the Suffrage to do with a process like 
this? Neither in the selection of the hero nor in 
the “sculptural ugliness” which results have the 
ple properly so called any share. Nay, more, 
they are not only free from blame, but nearly 
always deserving of some praise in the matter, 
for they seldom fail to laugh at the one and 
condemn the other. If statues were really 
erected and taken down by suffrage, we suspect 
that the stranger in the streets of London would 
soon be reminded that England had once reared 
a Shakspeare, a Cromwell, a Milton, —and 
more than one piece of ‘‘ugly metal”’ would be 
removed out of sight.—That the offence against 
taste exhibited at Hyde Park Corner should be 
quted as an argument against representation 
and constitutional government, is an instance of 
the peculiar logic to which Mr. Carlyle has de- 
voted himself—suggesting an illustration of his 
own favourite dogma that chaos is come again. 

The case as against the vox popui is, however, 
stated and illustrated amusingly.— 

**The Bishop of our Diocese is to me an incredi- 
tle man; and has,I will grant you, very much more 
money than you or I would now give him for his 
work, One does not even read those Charges of his; 
wueh preferring speech which is articulate. In fact, 
being intent on a quiet life, you generally keep on 
the other side of the hedge from him, and strictly 
lave him to his own fate. Not a credible man ;— 
pthaps not quite a safe man to be concerned with ? 
But what think you of the “ Bobus of Houndsditch” 
ofour parts ? He, Sausage-maker on the great scale, 
knows the art of cutting fat bacon, and exposing it 
easoned with grey pepper to advantage. Better 
than any other man he knows this art; and I take 
the liberty to say it is a poor one. Well, the Bishop 
tas an income of five thousand pounds appointed 
him for his work; and Bobus, to such a length has 
he now pushed the trade in sausages, gains from the 
wiversal suffrage of men’s souls and stomachs ten 
thousand a year by it. A poor art, this of Bobus'’s, 
Isy; and worth no such recompense. For it is not 
even good sausages he makes, but only extremely 
vendible ones; the cunningdog! Judges pronounce 
his sausages bad, and at the cheap price even dear; 
and finer palates, it is whispered, have detected 
damming symptoms of horseflesh, or worse, under 
this cunningly devised grey-pepper spice of his; so 
that for the world I would not eat one of his sausages, 
torwould you. You perceive he is not an excellent 
honest sausage-maker, but a dishonest, cunning and 
sandalous sausage-maker; worth, if he could get 
lisdeserts, who shall say what? Probably certain 

lings a-week, say forty; possibly (one shudders 
0 think) a long round in the treadmill, and stripes 
ustead of shillings! And yet what he gets, I tell 
You, from universal suffrage and the unshackled 
“plus-ultra republican justice of mankind, is twice 
te income of that anomalous Bishop you were talk- 
ugof! The Bishop I, for my part, do much prefer 
tBobus. The Bishop has human sense and breeding 
various kinds; considerable knowledge of Greek, 


if you should ever want the like of that; knowledge 





of many things; and speaks the English language 
in a grammatical manner. He is bred to courtesy, to 
dignified composure, as to a second nature; a gentle- 
man every fibre of him; which of itself is something 
very considerable. The Bishop does really diffuse 
round him an influence of decorum, courteous pati- 
ence, solid adherence to what is settled; teaches 
practically the necessity of ‘burning one’s own 
smoke; and does practically in his own case burn 
said smoke, making lambent flame and mild illumi- 
nation out of it, for the good of men in several par- 
ticulars. While Bobus, for twice the annual money, 
—brings sausages, possibly of horseflesh, cheaper to 
market than another!— Brick, if you will reflect 
it is not “aristocratic England,” it is the united 
Posterity of Adam who are grown, in some essential 
respects, stupider than barbers’ blocks. Barbers’ 
blocks would at least say nothing, and not elevate, 
by their universal suffrages, an unfortunate Bobus 
to that bad height.’ ” 

Something of truth there is in this, wrapped 
up in a good deal of nonsense, no doubt; but 
folly and mistake—even an incorrect taste in 
sausages—are among the short-comings to which 
all men are heirs. The gains of Mr. Bobus, 
however, are not more wonderful to us than Mr. 
Carlyle’s plan of disfranchising customers on 
account of their presumed latent longing for 
horseflesh ! 

As may be conjectured from the form which our 
notice has assumed, Mr. Carlyle deals less with 
the subject which lends its name to his pamphlet 
than with the general question of statues and 
the moral which it involves:—but to what he 
does say on his proper subject we take no ex- 
ception. On this point he uses his sledge- 
hammer vigorously and with effect.— 

















































“It was always matter of regret with me that 
Hudson’s Statue, among the other wonders of the 
present age, was not completed. The 25,0007. sub- 
scribed, or offered as oblation, by the Hero-worship- 
pers of England to their Ideal of a Man, awoke 
many questions as to what outward figure it could 
most profitably take, under the eternal canopy; 
questions never finally sctiled; nor ever now to be 
settled, now when the universal ragnarok, or ‘ twi- 
light of the gods,’ has arrived, and it is too clear no 
statue or cast-metal image of that Incarnation of the 
English Vishnu will ever be molten now! Why 
was it not set up; that the whole world might see it; 
that our ‘ Religion’ might be seen, mounted on some 
figure of a Locomotive, garnished with Scrip-rolls 
proper; and raised aloft in some conspicuous place, 
—for example on the other arch at Hyde Park 
Corner? By all opportunities, especially to all sub- 
scribers and pious sacrificers to the Hudson Testi- 
monial, I have earnestly urged : Complete your Sin- 
Offering; buy, with the Five-and-twenty Thousand 
Pounds, what utmost amount of brazen metal and 
reasonable sculptural supervision it will cover, — 
say ten tons of brass, with a tolerable sculptor: 
model that, with what exactness Art can, into the 
enduring Brass Portrait and Express Image of King 
Hudson, as he receives the grandees of this country 
at his levées or soirées or couchées; mount him on 
the highest place you can discover in the most 
crowded thoroughfare, on what you can consider the 
pinnacle of the English world: I assure you he will 
have beneficial effects there. To all men who are 
struggling for your approbation, and fretting their 
poor souls to fiddlestrings because you will not suffi- 
ciently give it, I will say, leading them to the foot of 
the Hudson mount of vision: ‘See, my worthy Mr. 
Rigmarole; consider this surprising Copper Pyramid, 
in partly human form: did the celestial value of 
men’s approbation ever strike you so forcibly before? 
The new Apollo Belvidere this, or Ideal of the Scrip 
Ages. What do you think of it? Allah Ilallah ; 
there is still one God, you see, in England; and this 
ishis Prophet. Let it be a source of healing to you, 
my unhappy Rigmarole; draw from it‘ uses of terror,’ 
as the old divines said; uses of amazement, of new 
wisdom, of unutterable reflection upon the present 
epoch of the world!’ For, in fact, there was more 
of real worship in the affair of Hudson than is usual 
in such. The practical English mind has its own 
notions as to the Supreme Excellence; knows the 


real from the spurious Avatar of Vishnu; and does 
not worship without its reasons. The practical En- 
glish mind, contemplating its divine Hudson, says 
with what remainder ofreverence isin it: ‘ Yes, you 
are something like the Ideal of a Man; you are he 
I would give my right arm and leg, and accept a pot- 
belly, with gout, and an appetite for strong-waters to 
be like! You out of nothing can make a world, or 
huge fortune of gold. A divine intellect is in you, 
which Earth and Heaven, and Capel Court itself ac- 
knowledge; at the word of which are done miracles, 
You find a dying railway; you say to it, Live, blos- 
som anew with scrip;—and it lives and blossoms into 
umbrageous flowery scrip, to enrich with golden 
apples, surpassing those of the Hesperides, the 
hungry souls of men. Diviner miracle, what god 
ever did ? Hudson,—though I mumble about my 
thirty-nine articles, and the service of other divinities, 
—Hudson is my god, and to him I will sacrifice this 
twenty-pound note: if perhaps he will be propitious 
to me?’ Object not that there wasa mixed motive 
in this worship of Hudson; that perhaps it was not 
worship at all. Undoubtedly there were two motives 
mixed, but both of them sincere,—as often happens 
in worship. ‘ Transcendent admiration’ is defined as 
the origin of sacrifice; but also the hope of profit 
joins itself. If by sacrificing a goat, or the like trifle, 
to Supreme Jove, you can get Supreme Jove'’s 
favour, will not that, for one, be a good investment ? 
Jove is sacrificed to, and worshipped, from transcen- 
dent admiration : but also, in part, men of practical 
nature worship him as pumps are primed,—give him 
a little water, that you may get from him a river. 
O godlike Hudson, O god-recognizing England, why 
was not the partly anthropomorphous Pyramid of 
Copper cast, then, and set upon the pinnacle of 
England, that all men might have scen it, and the 
sooner got to understand these things! The 
Twenty-five thousand pound oblation lay upon the 
altar at the Rank; this monstrous Copper Vishnu of 
the Scrip Ages might have been revealed to men, 
and was not. Unexpected obstacles occurred. In 
fact, there rose from the general English soul,—lying 
dumb and infinitely bewildered, but not yet altogether 
dead, poor wretch,— such a growl of inarticulate 
amazement, at this unexpected Hudson Apotheosis, 
as alarmed the pious worshippers; and their Copper 
Pyramid remains unrealized; not to be realized to all 
eternity now, or at Jeast not till Chaos come again, 
and the ancient mud-gods have dominion! The 
Ne-plus-ultra of Statue-building was within sight; 
but it was not attained, it was to be for ever 
unattainable.” 

We cannot conclude without observing that 
Mr. Carlyle seems to think the couniry is about 
to revive the discussion as to whether or not 
Cromwell shall have a statue. Suppose Mr. 
Carlyle himself were to set earnestly about the 
matter,—and to try it in a new direction. If, in- 
stead of going to Government, he would just try 
the Suffrage for once by an appeal to the people 
—the result might be, that Cromwell would 
obtain a statue and Mr. Carlyle abandon one of 
his dogmas. 





Select Speeches of the late Peter Burrowes, Esq. 
K.C., at the Bar and in Parliament. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by Waldron Burrowes, Esq., 
A.B., Barrister-at-Law. Dublin, Hodges & Co. 

Mr. Peter Burrowes was an Irish barrister, of 

excellent character, but only of second-rate 

rank in his profession. We may ask what need 
ofa memoir and extracts from the speeches of 
one who was more estimable as a man than emi- 
nent as an orator? The greatest men produced 
in the sister country have received little posthu- 
mous notice. Of Hussey Burgh, confessedly 
one of the best of the Irish orators, scarcely a 
relic remains. The speeches of Flood have 
never been collected, and his ‘‘ Life” still re- 
mains to be written. The eloquent displays of 
the late Chief Justice Bushe have not been 
reprinted,—and we are sorry to hear that Lord 

Plunket has negatived the wish that he should 

revise his admirable orations. When there has 





been such neglect of the highest Irish worthies 
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of the Senate and the Bar, we are, we repeat, 
rather surprised to find that the honours of a 
formal biography should be accorded to the late 
Mr. Burrowes. Perhaps the editor of this vo- 
lume might have wished at least in one instance 
to save Ireland from the reproach cast on her by 
Sir James Mackintosh—‘“ The place of Hut- 
chinson’s birth in Ireland is not mentioned in 
any account known to me. Ireland may be 
truly said to be incuriosa suorum.” 

Mr. Peter Burrowes, like nearly every Irish 
barrister of the past age, was an ardent politician. 
Fifty years since, and even much later, the 
Irish bar was thronged by a class of men who 
set up on wit, volubility, and personal audacity. 
The old parliamentary system of Ireland was 
first vigorously developed about 1753,—just a 
century since; and in a country where there 
was a scarcity of money, and an abundance of 
marketable talent, the result of that system was 
that Dublin swarmed with political adventurers. 
We learn from Walpole, and from Hardy’s 
‘Charlemont,’ that up to 1753 the opposition 
in the Irish House of Commons had never 
mustered more than twenty-eight steady votes 
against Government; but in 1754 an Irish 
borough sold for three times as much money as 
was given in 1750. Since that time the Irish 
bar has flourished with great vigour; and we 
cheerfully concede that the names of Malone, 
Hussey Burgh, Yelverton, Curran, Bushe, and 
Plunket would do honour to any bar. From 
the known character of Irishmen, it might be 
anticipated that an Irish bar would abound in 
successful speakers. The Irish mind, plastic and 
mercurial, is well adapted for forensic and his- 
trionic exertions. In the annals of the Law and 
of the Stage we find a host of Irish names; and 
only regret that the scarcity of them in philo- 
sophy and in the graver mental pursuits is so 
obvious as to justify the sarcasm of the elder 
D'Israeli, who remarks in his ‘Curiosities of 
Literature’-—‘I quote Dr. Arthur Browne, an 
Irish philosopher—a character of singular rarity 
in the sister country.’ The history of that ill- 
fated land and the obstructions to civilization 
are enough to account for the excess of the de- 
monstrative over the reflective faculties of the 
Irish mind. The progress of education and the 
extension of collegiate institutions will tend to 
alter the rhetorical taste of our Irish fellow- 
subjects, and make thinkers more respected 
among them than talkers. 

The memoir of Mr. Peter Burrowes occupies 
nearly half of this volume,—and it entitles the 
writer to an eminent place among the bad bio- 
graphers of celebrated Irishmen. Not only is 
the composition of the text ungrammatical and 
slovenly,—the arrangement of the matter is in 
the topsy-turvy fashion. Thus, in the tenth 
chapter of the work (p. 103), when the subject 
of the biography is brought so far as 1821, the 
author takes us back to events which occurred 
in 1783, and describes towards the end of the 
biography some political exertion in the early 
life of Mr: Burrowes. 

The author, as others have done before him, 
vindicates Lord Plunket from the calumnies 
circulated against him in Cobbett’s ‘ Register’ 
with respect to his alleged treatment of the 
hapless Robert Emmett. He also cites the 
generous conduct of Lord Plunket to the Bur- 
rowes family, and records—as he may with 
pride—the friendship between Lord Plunket 
and Mr. Peter Burrowes. What need, then, 
was there for the writer penning so offensive a 
sentence as the following, in allusion to Lord 
Plunket’s powerful speech in support of Govern- 
ment, in 1819, on what was called ‘The Man- 
chester Massacre’? “His (Lord Plunket’s) 
speech was one of great power, and was not 


his former friends ; Lord Grey describing him, 
in a letter to a friend at that time residing in 
this country, as having exhibited ‘more than 
the zeal of an apostate.’”” We submit, that it 
is very unfair that such a liberty should be taken 
with a private letter, when if Lord Grey were 
now alive he would doubtless retract the sen- 
timent about apostacy,—if he ever uttered it. 
The fact is, that so far back as 1806, Mr. Plunket 
entered the House of Commons as an adherent 
to Lord Grenville’s views,—not to Lord Grey’s. 
There was no inconsistency in his supporting 
Ministers with Lord Grenville on the occasion 
alluded to. Those only who are ignorant of the 
history of the times could treat his conduct as 
contrary to political honour. 

The hero of the volume before us, Mr. Peter 
Burrowes, will be remembered in Irish political 
history by one most able speech. In 1793, at 
the instance of Fitzgibbon (Lord Clare), an 
Irish Convention Act was passed, with the in- 
tention of dispersing the organization of the 
United Irishmen. This act forbade delegation 
“for the purpose or under pretence of present- 
ing petitions to the Sovereign, or both or either 
of the Houses of Parliament, or in any other 
manner procuring alterations of the law.” It 
was put in force against the Catholic Delegates 
in 1811, when nearly three hundred of the 
Catholic nobility and gentry assembled in a 
delegated body to petition for Catholic Eman- 
cipation. The right of the Catholics to assem- 
ble in such a manner was disputed by the 
Government; and the question was tried before 
a Dublin jury,—when Mr. Burrowes appeared 
as poem for Dr. Sheridan, and delivered an 
admirable speech, arguing the question as one 
of common law, and vigorously insisting on the 
right of the subject to petition for a previously 
defined object not in itself illegal. He sought 
in his argument to evade the force of the Con- 
vention Act by insisting that the Crown should 
furnish some boundary or criterion in the appli- 
cation of so strict alaw. Dr. Sheridan was ac- 
quitted, though the jury was “packed.” The 
Attorney General (Saurin) offered to abandon 
the case against the other delegates; but they 
refused, insisted on being tried, and in the case 
of Mr. Kirwan a verdict was found against the 
Crown. Mr. Burrowes obtained great celebrity 
by the vigour of his arguments in these cases ; 
and his name should be mentioned in connexion 
with them by the future historian of Ireland. 
We are surprised, in turning to Wyse’s ‘ History 
of the Catholic Association,’ that he does not 
mention the name of Mr. Burrowes while treat- 
ing of the Trial of Delegates. The biographer 
of Mr. Burrowes tells us that Bushe (the Irish 
Solicitor-General) “was considered by the lead- 
ing English lawyers of the day, Lord Erskine, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, and Sir Arthur Pigot, then 
Attorney-General for England (!),+ as mistaken 
in his construction of the Convention Act.” 
Whether or not Mr. Bushe was “considered as 
mistaken” in his law opinions on the Act, the 
precedent of the trials of 1811 would be still 
acted on in Ireland,—for the Convention Act 
is still in force in that country, though there is 
no similar act in England. The Act, we believe, 
is held to be unconstitutional,—but, like occa- 
sional suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, to 
be necessitated by the anomalous state of society 
in the sister country. Our readers will remem- 
ber that the late Mr. O'Connell was always 
threatening to name a “Council of Three Hun- 
dred.” The Convention Act was a barrier 
against his designs, and the Act is now held by 
Whig and Tory statesmen to be one of the but- 
tresses of the Union. 








































Vicary Gibbs was the Attorney-General in 1811. A barrister 


There is in this volume an astounding j 
given of the political profligacy and corryns 
in high places existing sixty years since in Ine. 





land. A perfectly trustworthy witness — ably dis 
late Dr. Miller, a dignitary of “hs Estabinies make 2 
Church, and known favourably in literature aot free 
the author of a ‘ Philosophy of History’—to of the 
tifies to the facts of this scandalous transaction - ge 
which deserves particular notice from the cir. bo Ad 
cumstance of the corruption having taken place Provost 
in such a place as the University of Dublin the ploy 
seat of clerical education, Hel Hutchinson the dus 
(grandfather of the present Earl of Donough. but had 
more) was a barrister of remarkable ability ‘the him. I 
traded on politics—an energetic political ad. Provost 
venturer. He continued to reconcile his ow, Senior 1 
personal interests with the advocacy of popular henaive 
questions, and was very successful in carryin oo 
on together the different vocations of courtis ss y fi 
and patriot. It was of him that Lord North po be 
said, “‘ Here, your Majesty, is Mr. Hutchinson, Adair fi 
to whom, if you gave all Ireland as‘a present, posed 1 
he would still be asking for the Isle of Man as witha li 
a potato garden!”’ There is a traditionary joke ask in h 
at Dublin Castle, that when Hutchinson coylg might b 
get nothing else from a particular ministry, hej "eT © 
got his daughter gazetted as a major of dragoons, question 
In his cormorant ambition he accepted the Pro. "8 -= 
vostship of Trinity College, Dublin—a post for Allen, § 
which he was utterly unsuited. Dr. Duigenan, aes 
a scurrilous satirist of some talent, ridiculed him Ihoself | 
in several tracts,—of which ‘ Pranceriane’ and ever su 


‘ Lacryme Academice’ are still read with zest, except ir 
“For fifteen years the Provost never enjoyed [fl date sho 
the repose of a moment. An ingenious and ac. Adair vis 
complished man, he was almost stung to death aways i 
by intruding into the hive of the Academy,” Fs P 
Such is the language of Grattan, writing to the seco 
Burke in 1794. It is to the scandalous cormup 
tion of Provost Hutchinson that the following 
letter refers; and coming from such a man as alery of 
Dr. Miller, it inflicts a terrible blow on the me «heed 
mory of Hutchinson, and casts some discredit ll negative 
on the college over which he presided. The fl of nomiz 
letter is so remarkable, that we print it at full me In 
length.— appeared 
** Armagh, 2st October, 1845, of violen 
“ Dear Sir,_The following are the particulars o their pas 
the transaction of my early life, concerning whichjg "8! 
you have requested information; though now very proposal 
remote in time, they have retained a sufficiently dis ut know 
tinct place in my memory. In the year 178] 
answered for a Fellowship in the University 0 
Dublin, which was, however, adjudged by the Board 
to Mr. Magee, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin; 
whether correctly or not, I considered myself a 
grieved by this decision, not only on my own opinion 
of my answering, but also on that of two very com- leaded 
petent authorities, Mr. Stokes, who had been the laggy P&4e¢ | 
elected, and Mr. Russell, who was then, I think, a nition as 
candidate, and was himself elected in the following f oeuns 
year. I resented it the more because I thought lg. ‘omen 
had reason to ascribe it to an exercise of personal wal, a 
influence by Dr. Richard Stack, the tutor of } mg: to | 


judged n 
nition, fo 

Y F 
toughmo 
chambers 








more gratifying to Ministers than offensive to 





ought to be more exact in matters relating to the history of 
his profession. 


Magee, over the two leading examiners. Under thi oy we 
impression I prevailed with my father to withdm the ge 
my name from the University, and enter it at # ae, 
Middle Temple, that I might prepare myself fort Re , 
profession of the law; a vacancy, however, haviig “4 rat 
occurred among the Fellows, or being sure to occu . ; 
within the limited time, I determined, in the mou biged b 
of October, to resume my pursuit, in compliat _ 0 
with his wish that I should make another trial. Mj ;™ 
resentment, indeed, was unabated; and, though ] ~ as 
was again to submit myself to the judgment of — d 
same men, I refused to hold personal intercoum te let of 
with any of them. I have mentioned these part niseg of 
culars, though they have long ceased to maintain 0 | re 
same feelings in my mind, to explain how it ha , . 
pened, that so wise a man as Provost Hutchin ities er 
may have been led to think himself safe in © Seren 
mitting himself so seriously, by sending me m ib eel 
corrupt proposals. The Fellows, senior and jum — ¥ 
were, with few exceptions, opposed to him. |, I vould . 


the other hand, had not yet attached myself to eit 
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. and I had, by my undisguised resentment, 
a set his adversaries at defiance; it was then 
open reasonable that he should believe me favour- 
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In Tre. disposed towards any overtures which he might 
€88 — the make me, especially as he might suppose me to be 
tablisheg not free from apprehension of the continued hostility 
rature ag the Senior Fellows in the approaching trial. 
Y'—tes. About six weeks before the Examination of the year 
nsaction - 1789, which was to be held in the middle of May, 
1 the cir. Mfr. Adair, who was then living in the family of the 
ken place Provost, either being at that time, or having been 
ublin, the employed as a private tutor, came to my chamber in 
utchin the dusk of the evening. I had known his person, 
Done oh but had never before any personal intercourse with 
‘li ug him. He introduced himself to me as sent by the 
ity, who Provost, to intimate that he was aware that the 
itical ad- Senior Fellows were hostile to me, and was appre- 
> his own ff hensive that they would be influenced by that feeling 
of popular in the approaching election, and that he was deter- 
carrying fH pined to prevent this great injustice by exercising, 
f courtier in my favour, his power of nomination, if they should 
rd North & continue to be adverse to me as he expected. Mr, 
itchinson, | Adair further informed me, that to facilitate the pro- 
a present, nomination, the Provost would furnish me 
f Man as @ witha list of the questions which he was himself to 
mary joke uk in his intended examination of Ethics, so that I 
son could | ™ t be sure of answering well in his course. The 
nistry, he wer of ‘arbitrary nomination’ had not then been 
‘d Ys uestioned, and was actually exercised in the follow- 
780008. ing year, though for the last time, to exclude a Mr. 
d the Pro. Allen, who, unable to encounter the obloquy of | 
‘@ post for voting for a son of the Provost, at an election of 
Duigenan, representatives for the University, had absented | 
iculed him himself from the election; then, indeed, it was for 
rane’ andi ever suppressed by the influence of public opinion, 
With zest, except in the permitted case, in which no one candi- 
or enjoyed—™ date should have received a majority of votes. Mr. | 
us and ac-f Adair visited me more than once, I think three times, 
g to death aways in the evening. In the course of the few 
Academy.” weeks preceding the examination, and in, I think, 
writing to the second, he reinforced his original overture, by 
yas corre assuring me that the Provost would, through his influ- 
. follow; PB ence with the Government, procure the establishment 
. Inf @ of a professorship of Ethics, to be endowed with a 
& man aH slary of 100/., and that I should be named the first 
on the me- Professor. To these proposals I feared to give a 
e discredit negative, apprehending that the exercise of the power 
ded. The ff of nomination would, in that case, be turned against 
it it at fullff me, In this difficulty my expedient was, and it 
appeared to be successful, to burst into expressions 
tober, 1945, fg f violent resentment against the Senior Fellows, for 
wthuieiiid their past conduct, whenever I felt that he was 
rning whic pressing me closely for a definitive acceptance of his 
hh now very proposals. Whether it did actually blind him I do 
ciently dis not know, but it at least enabled me at the time to 
rear 1788 I woid giving any answer either of acceptance or rejec- 
mniversity of 2 It seemed, however, at length to have been 
sy the Boar ged necessary to bring me to an explicit decla- 
“of Dublin: nition, for I received an invitation to dine on the 
| edie funday preceding the examination with Lord Do- 
oun opinion woughmore, the eldest son of the Provost, who had 
vo very com “ambers in the College. To baffle this measure, I 
been the lay Metded the urgency of the business of my prepa- 
., I think, ag 02 as excuse for declining the invitation. My 
& follow ast communication with Mr. Adair was by a note 
I thought | congratulation addressed to me after the first 
> of perscaal ital, congratulating me on my successful answer- 
tutor of Meg 2s: to this I sent no reply. The issue of the 
Under thi thole was, that, to the nonour of the Board, not 
to withdr than of myself, I was unanimously elected to 
ter it at @ the single vacancy which was then to be filled. 
nyself for ti ly after my election there was an election 
vever, havil fr Representatives of the University, in which a 
sure to Oct m of the Provost was returned by the Provost 
in the me ®one of the successful candidates. A petition was 
. complia lodged by Sir Laurence Parsons, afterwards Earl of 
er trial. Mi ; and on the trial of this petition I was pro- 
nd, though I as a witness for the petitioner, to prove the 
yment of mupt dealing of the Provost; on which occasion 
YL intercou I swore to the two offers of the nomination and of 
| these patti list of questions, not at the time remembering the 
‘maintain t uent offer of the professorship. This testi- 
1 how it hp ™"y, however, though it seriously damaged the 




































+t Hutchinagg “ttacter of the Provost, did not influence the Com- 
safe in comm Mltee, because my vote had not been gained. As 
ing me 1 — afterwards said, on the part of Mr. Adair and 
r and juni employer, that I had availed myself of the ab- 
, him. 1,aqgttce of the former, to bring forward charges which 

















yself to eit Would not have ventured to urge in his presence, 








I availed myself of an opportunity afforded by a 
Visitation soon afterwards called by almost the whole 
number of the Fellows, with the aged Vice-Provost 
Murray at their head, to inquire into the insufficiency 
and the misgovernment of the Provost. Seeing, at 
this Visitation, Mr. Adair, who was present as a spec- 
tator, I took the liberty of interrupting the proceed- 
ings, that I might then, in his presence, repeat my 
charges. This I was permitted by the Visitors to 
do; and I then stated also the offer of the professor- 
ship, which had before escaped my memory. Mr. 
Adair appeared to be confounded by this unexpected 
accusation; not so the Provost, who immediately 
disowned his agent, reprobating him in the severest 
terms, as a man who had betrayed his confidence in 
making an unauthorized offer of the use of papers, to 
which that confidence had given him access: he 
passed over the other charges in silence. An order 
was made that Mr. Adair’s name should be struck 
off the roll of the University, where it had been 
placed as that of a resident Master of Arts, and the 
business of the Visitation proceeded as before. The 
Visitation was brought to a close without any imme- 
diate result, by the mere exhaustion of the three days 
allowed by the Statutes for such an occasion ; but 
the appointment of such a person to the presidency 
of the College was rendered so odious as greatly to 
diminish the danger of a repetition of the abuse. I 
| have now, perhaps, gone intoa greater detail than you 
| had desired ; but you may make your own selection 
from it. I have much satisfaction in thinking, that 
I contributed, both in this and another part of my 
conduct, to effect a salutary change, in consequence 
of which we have never since had a layman or a 
stranger asa Provost. Your obedient Servant, 
“GEORGE MILLER.” 

| We regret that the speeches of Mr. Burrowes 
| have not been more ably edited. We should be 
glad to see a volume of judiciously selected 
speeches from the greatest masters of Irish elo- 
quence,—Grattan, Plunket, Bushe, Curran, and 
; some others. In such a volume the speech of 
| Mr. Burrowes for the Catholic Delegates might 
appropriately find a place, along with the pow- 
erful reply of Bushe on behalf of the Crown. 
When we think of the “eloquence” with which 
we were surfeited in the recent State Trials of 
Ireland, we cannot help feeling that the Irish 
bar has mournfully degenerated. The distinc- 
tion between a great speaker and a great speechi- 
Jier is not sufficiently understood in Dublin. 








NEW ROMANCES. 

Wuen Gray, on Elysian pleasures intent, 
pictured himself as lying on a sofa and “ read- 
ing novels,” it is clear that he had no prophetic 
view of the duties of a professional reader 
of romances at Midsummer 1850. ‘The tales 
which were to enchant his Paradisaic leisure 
were to be cynical stories by Crébillon. Now, 
though we cannot agree with the modest English 
poet in his great admiration for the immodest 
French novelist, it is hardly possible to avoid 
wistfully sighing for a page or two of something 
lively in the midst of so much dreary work as 
we have been called on to execute when deal- 
ing with the majority of the volumes before 
us. Yet, even in this case, a certain effect may 
be produced by grouping. Let us see what can 
be made of a trio of romancers :—giving, of 
| course, precedence to the Lady of the party. 

Julia Howard. A Romance. By Mrs. Martin 
Bell. 3 vols. Bentley.—Having owned to some 
| tedium over our task, it is fair to state that we 
have not been made weary by the want of 
“romance” language on the part of Mrs. 
Martin Bell. A heroine is seldom a discreet 
subject of extract; but then, every heroine is 
not a Julia Howard. She is thus glowingly 
pictured.— 

“ A lamp suspended from the roof shed its soft 
light over the graceful and luxuriant thickets of 
exotic shrubs, whose glittering leaves and glowing 
flowers appeared yet more fresh and fair in that 
gentle illumination. From the light pillars support- 














ing the roof vines flung their rich festoons of fruit 
and foliage, and a tiny fountain threw up its sheaf 
of liquid crystal from a shell-formed marble basin. 
The houri of this paradise sat beside the fount, 
tying up a bouquet. She was a girl of rare and 
exquisite loveliness, Rather below the middle height 
of female stature, her figure, though rounded to 
perfect symmetry, seemed almost aerial in its fairy 
lightness, and her features, like Allaster’s, were 
moulded in the purest lines of Grecian beauty; but 
there was nothing of the cold marble beauty of 
sculpture in her living loveliness. All was rich and 
ripe, and glowing with the warm flush of youth, and 
health, and joy. She was so very fair, that the blue 
veins were pencilled on her brow and on her eyelids, 
and on her rounded cheek the colour varied every 
moment, from the crimson bloom of the musky car- 
nation to the most delicate hue tinging the half- 
opened petals of the white moss-rose. Her large soft 
eyes, of that violet-blue which appears black, veiled 
their pure, and yet almost voluptuous light, beneath 
long curling lashes, which, when she looked down, fell 
like a fringe over her cheek, and when she looked 
up, almost touched the pencilled line of her eye- 
brows. Her jet-black hair, luxuriant as that of an 
Oriental beauty, contrasted well with the transparent 
delicacy of her complexion; drawn back from her 
face, of which it left unveiled the sweet oval contour, 
it formed a low crown of glossy plaits, entwined with 
strings of pearls, round her head, while the profuse 
ends of the long tresses fell back again in curls on 
her neck. Her dress was suited to her style of 
beauty, with the unconscious coquetry of an exqui- 
site taste; it was a plain robe of black velvet, fitting 
tight to the faultless form it displayed, and showing 
the snowy and dimpled arms and shoulders in their 
own unadorned loveliness.” 

The scene of the above, it should be added, 
—-since the reader could never have guessed it— 
is Ireland in 1740. Allaster O'Connor, who has 
been treated as an apostate by an elderly relative, 
is that last scion of the ruined race = cannot 
be dispensed with in the land of Romance—so 
many and picturesque are his pretensions to the 
post of hero. Mighty and moving love-scenes 
succeed to the above commencement: then 
comes a parting, and the melancholy Irish 
gentleman, after the fashion of Lady Morgan’s 
O’Donnells and O’Briens, rushes abroad and 
enters foreign service—is flung into a maze of 
court and camp adventures—is breathed upon, 
too, by a pretty strong “ waft” of new love. 
But the old one retains its spell :—and shortly 
before the catastrophe occurs the lovers are re- 
united, with every prospect of felicity. For the 
catastrophe, the reader whom the aforesaid 
sketch may have invited is recommended to 
consult ‘Julia Howard.’ Enough to assure him 
that Mrs. Bell keeps the promise of her title, 
and is romantic enough to content Sixteen’s self. 


Barba Tassi: the Greek Patriot. A Ro- 
mance. Bentley.—Without heeding Smellfungus, 
who asks whether Greek patriotism be not all a 
romance,—without inquiring how far the English 
sympathies which were stirred by Trelawney 
and Anastasius Hope, and Leicester Stanhope 
and Byron, did not virtually die shortly after 
‘Childe Harold’ was buried,—without pointing 
out how far the recent ‘party-debate in Parlia- 
ment may have still further contributed to ex- 
haust the subject,—without speculating on the 
possibility of the modern Greek being capable 
of such investiture by the novelist as makes 
and marks the hero,—it may be said—for 
it must be soon felt after the book is opened— 
that ‘Barba Tassi’ has not, as a fiction, power, 
variety, or character enough to light up the old 
enthusiasm. It is an imaginative biography not 
ill executed, and not tedious,—since its pages 
have a certain life and motion :—but it is feeble. 
The pictures of Klephts, Caloyers and the other 
romantic figures dear to our mothers are executed 
after the fashion of our mothers — tapestry- 
wise’:—that is, with merely the most obvious 
outlines, and in the most gay, not to say gaudy, 
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colours. The combinations of incident in the 
isles 
where burning Sappho loved and sung 

appear to have been all used; and of such 
mastery over hearts and humours as makes 
the author possessing it independent of time, 
space, or country, ‘ Barba Tassi’ does not offer 
a single manifestation. 


La Vendée. An Historical Romance. By 
Anthony Trollope, Esq. 3 vols. Colburn.—This 
might almost be called “a romantic history,” 
instead of a historical romance: so well known 
are the leaders in the war of La Vendée in En- 
gland. The realities of the peasant life, of the 
simple loyalty and superstitious devotion which 
yielded to the Royalist cause such leaders as 
Cathelineau admit of little added colouring. 
They have been, moreover, shown to us in all 
their warmth and worth by Madame de Laroche- 
jacquelin and other eye-witnesses who have 
described the struggle. Mr. Trollope, however, 
has used the romancer’s fair privilege fairly, in 
creating for heroine a Mademoiselle de Laroche- 
jaquelin, and in giving her as unsuccessful lover 
a worse sort of Waverley—Adolphe Denot, the 
renegade and repentant. That the author well 
understands the jealousies which, from the very 
first moment of popular success spring ready- 
armed into life among the successful,—and that 
he has a fair command of dialogue and feeling 
for humour,—one of the lighter scenes in his 
romance will prove. A few words will introduce 
this. After the first successful struggle with 
the soldiers of the Republic at St. Florent, and 
their unsuccessful attempt to include in the 
conscription Peter Berrier the ostler, Catheli- 
neau, the postillion-leader, went up to the cha- 
teau of Durbelliére to ascertain hee far the 
gentry of the ancien régime would take part 
in the strife so warmly, but so irregularly, 
begun.— 

* When Foret and Cathelineau dismounted, and 
were taken into the house by Henri and the Curé, 
they left their steeds in the care of Petcr Berrier ; 
but Peter has not been left ever since leading them 
up and down in sight of the white-washed lions. The 
revolt of St. Florent had been heard of in the ser- 
vants’ hall as well as in the salon upstairs, and it was 
soon known that the heroes of the revolt were in the 
house, and that their horses were before the door. A 
couple of men and two or three boys soon hurried 
round, and Peter was relieved from his charge, and 
courteously led into the servants’ hall by Momont, 
the grey-headed old butler and favourite servant of 
the Marquis, and Jacques Chapeau, the valet, groom, 
and confidential factotum of Larochejaquelin. Peter 
was soon encouraged to tell his tale, and to explain 
the mission which had brought him and his two com- 
panions to Durbelliére, and under ordinary circum- 
stances the having to tell so good a tale would have 
been a great joy to him ; but at the present moment 
Peter was not quite satisfied with his own position ; 
why was the postillion in the salon while he was in 
the kitchen? Peter usually was a modest man 
enough, and respectful to his superiors ; the kitchen 
‘table in a nobleman’s house would generally be an 


stairs at the same table with the Marquis and the 
ladies, all his pleasure in the revolt was destroyed, 
he had no taste for the wine before him, and he 
wished in his heart that he had joined the troops, and 
become a good republican. He could not bear the 
aristocratic foppery of that Cathelineau.—‘ And were 
you a conscript yourself, Peter Berrier?’ said Jacques 
Chapeau.—‘ Of course I was,’ said Peter. ‘ Why, 
haven’t you heard what the revolt of St. Florent was 
about ??—‘ Well; we have heard something about it,’ 
said Momont; ‘but we didn’t exactly hear your 
name mentioned.’—‘ You couldn’t have heard much 
of the truth then,’ said Berrier.—‘ We heard,’ said 
Chapeau, ‘how good Cathelineau began by taking 
three soldiers prisoners."—‘I had twice more to do 
with those three prisoners than ever he had,’ said 
Peter.—‘ Well; we never heard that,’ said Momont. 
—‘ But we heard,’ said Chapeau, ‘how Cathelineau 
led a few of the townsmen against a whole regiment 
of soldiers, and scattered them through the town like 
chaff.‘ Scattered them like chaff!’ said Peter.— 
‘ And we heard,’ said Momont, ‘ how he stormed the 
barracks, slaughtered all the soldiers, and dragged the 
Colonel with his own hand through the barrack 
window.’—‘ Through the barrack window!’ repeated 
Peter, with an air intended to throw discredit on the 
whole story.—‘ And we heard,’ said Agatha’s confi- 
dential maid, ‘how he laid his hand upon the cannon 
and charmed it, so that it would not go off, though 
the fiery torch was absolutely laid upon the gun- 
powder,’——‘ That the cagnon wouldn’t go off though 
the torch was laid upon the gunpowder!’ said Peter. 
—‘ And we heard,’ said the cook, ‘how all the girls 
in the town came and crowned him with bay leaves ; 
and how the priest blessed him..—‘ And how the 
young men made him their captain and their general,’ 
said the housekeeper.—‘ And how they christened 
him the Saviour of St. Florent,’ said the laundress.— 
‘And gave him all the money in the town, and the 
biggest sword they could find,’ said the page. —* You 
heard all this, did you 2’ said Peter Berrier.—‘ Indeed 
we did,’ said Jacques Chapeau, ‘and a great deal 
more from M., de Lescure’s own man, who went back 
to Clisson only an hour since, and who had it all from 
one who came direct from St. Florent..—‘ And you 
heard not a word of Peter Berrier *—‘ Not a word, 
not a word,’ said they all at once.—‘ Then, friends, 
let me tell you, you have not heard much of the 
truth, although M. de Lescure’s own man did see the 
man who came direct from St. Florent; I think I 
may say, without boasting, and I believe Monsieur 
the postillion upstairs will not be inclined to contra- 
dict me, that without me, there would have been no 
revolt.—‘ No revolt without you? No revolt with- 
out Peter Berrier? No revolt without M. Debedin’s 
ostler?’ said they one after another.—‘ No—no revolt 
without M. Debedin’s ostler, Madame.’ The last 
question had been asked by the cook. ‘M. Debedin’s 
ostler is as good, I suppose, as M. Gaspardieu’s postil- 
lion.’—‘ W hat, as good as Cathelineau?* asked Mo- 
mont.—‘As good as our gocd postillion!’ shouted 
Chapeau.—*‘ As good as the holy man who charmed 
the cannon ?’ said the confidential maid in a tone of 
angry amazement.— Would all the girls in St. 
Florent crown you with bay leaves!’ jeered the cook. 
—‘ Will they ever make you a great captain!’ 
screamed the housekeeper.—*‘ Or call you the Saviour 
of St. Florent!’ added the laundress,—‘ Or trust you 
with all the money, I'd like to know!” suggested the 
page.—Peter Berrier felt that he was ill-used after 





‘elysium to him; he had no idea that he was good 
‘enough to consort with Marquises and their daughters; 
but he did think himself equal to Cathelineau, the 
postillion, and as Cathelineau was in the salon, why 
should he be in the kitchen? He quite understood 
that Cathelineau was thus welcomed, thus raised from 
his ordinary position in consequence of what he had 
done at St. Florent, but why shouldn’t he, Berrier, 
he welcomed, and raised also? He couldn't see that 
Cathelineau had done more than he had himself. 
He was the first man to resist ; he had been the first 
hero, and yet he was left for half an hour to lead 
about a horse, an ass, and an old mule, as though he 
were still the ostler at an auberge, and then he was 
merely taken into the servants’ hall, and asked to eat 
cold meat, while Cathelineau was brought into a 
grand room upstairs to talk to lords and ladies; this 
made Peter fidgetty and uncomfortable; and when 
he heard, moreover, that Cathelineau was to sup up- 


all that he had gone through for his King and his 
country; he sat apart for the rest of the evening, and 
meditated whether he would go over to the repub- 
licans, and bring an army down upon Durbelliére, or 
| whether he would more nobly revenge himself by 
| turning out a more enterprising royalist than even 
the postillion himself.” 
The above passage has been purposely pre- 
ferred to one of the graver scenes of escape, 
| onslaught, or massacre, which Mr. A. Trollope 
| has also touched with spirit. Let it be treated 
ever so lightly, ever so philosophically, the Ven- 
déan war is virtually a sad chronicle of noble 
blood poured like water, and of brave lives laid 
| down with a but poor result of victory. We 
have dwelt on one of its lighter episodes from 
a natural wish to escape the painfulness of the 
_main record, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 
: Lincoln's Inn: its Ancient and Modern Build 
ings, with an Account of the Library. By W.q 
Spilsbury, Librarian—This is a hand-book or gyia, 
to Lincoln’s Inn, executed with judgment ain 
taste. The archeology of institutions for the 
motion of learning is a subject exceedingly interest 
ing; and after our national Universities, there ay, 
few places of the kind that suggest more pluie 
associations than the Inns of Court. After a brig 
and neatly written introductory chapter on the ori i 
and antiquity of the laws of England, compiled from 
well-known sources—and two chapters on the to 
graphy and remarkable buildings of Lincoln's Inn, 
Mr. Spilsbury proceeds to describe with some minute. 
ness the chief books and manuscripts that are to be 
met with in the library. The greater portion of the 
work is occupied with this description :—a topic on 
which the author occasionally dilates with evident 
fondness, and with considerable ability. Lord Bacon 
regarded a public library “as a shrine where all the 
relics of the ancient saints, full of true virtue, and that 
without delusion or imposture, are preserved and re. 
posed,”—and Mr. Spilsbury is evidently no stranger 
to feelings like those which suggested this noble com. 
parison. We have no doubt that his book will be 
well received :—and we could wish that descriptive 
manuals of a similar kind were to be found in gli 
large libraries. 

The Statistical Companion for 1850. By T.¢. 
Banfield and C. R. Weld.—It were needless to at. 
tempt to point out the utility of such a collection of 
statistical information as this small and compact 
volume contains. The wealth of facts and figures js 
gathered from an almost infinite number of sources 
—is assayed with care, and distributed in convenient 
sections for reference. The writer, the statesman, and 
the merchant should never allow it to escape from 
the reach of their hands. 

A Career in the Commons ; ov, Letters to a Youny 
Member of Parliament on the Conduct and Pri. 
ciples necessary to constitute him an enlightened 
and efficient Representative. By W.L. Harle—An 
elaborate treatise on the duties and tactics of a popular 
member of the House of Commons,—full of useful 
information on the practical details of such a career, 
and containing a number of very sensible and origina 
suggestions. It is evident, however, that Mr. Har 
looks for a larger audience for his teaching than tke 
juvenile section of thesix hundred and fifty-eight mem- 
bers would furnish him with. Hisbook, though formally 
addressed to the “ young member,” is really written 
at the whole body of sage and practical reformers in 
the country. It discusscs, briefly and lucidly, the 
chief questions of home and foreign policy—the latter 
cursorily only—which are now before Parliament 
and the public, or likely to be so for a number o 
years to come; and on each and all of these it offer 
hints and arguments of a sound and sober character. 
Indeed, we can give Mr. Harle this honourable praix 
—that we know of no book to compare with ‘A Career 
in the Commons’ as a useful and satisfactory com- 
pendium of the duties of a public man, 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

Frederick Prince of Wales was fond at one time 
of riding a fine but vicious horse, and Pope is 
thought to have paid him a happy compliment on 
his taste. After endeavouring in vain to dissuade 
him from his folly, the poet wound up by hoping 
«that England would not be called a second time 
to lament the death of a protector occasioned by a 
horse.” What England lost by the stumbling of 
King William the Third’s horse Mr. Macaulay 
wil tell us in the continuation of his history— 
what England was to gain by the preservation of 
ihe Prince’s life is at least very doubtful. What, 
however, Great Britain has lost within the last 
week by the horse that carried Sir Robert Peel— 
our daily contemporaries have told us. But they 
have not told all. They have delighted to pourtray 
and panegyrize the great Financial minister — 
snking his patronage of Literature, of Science, 
and of the Fine Arts in the more showy triumphs 
due to the statesman and the lawgiver. With the 
politics of the great man whose loss we deplore we 
have nothing to do. Nor has he any claim to our 
notice as an author—for he made no attempt at 
distinction in that way. His title to the sympathy 
ofliterary men arises from the sympathy which he 
had with their cause and works—and the many 
ways and occasions which he took of showing it. 
He loved their society,—understood and encou- 
nged Art,—and apprehended and appreciated 
the labours of the great scientific characters of 
his age. 

To Sir Robert Walpole Sir- Robert Peel has been 
and will continue to be compared. Yet, how dif- 
ferent were the sympathies for all that is elegant in 
literature and Art of the Sir Robert of King 
William the Fourth’s time from those of the Sir 
Robert of King George the Second’s. Walpole en- 
curaged no kind of literary talent. His bounty 
ad his pensions were bestowed on the lowest 
jamphleteers of his day, and his time was passed 
with fox-hunters and hard-drinkers,—not as Harley 
had passed his, with Pope and Swift, and Parnell, 
and Prior.—Peel, on the other hand, delighted in 
the society of the really great men of his time. At 
his table might be seen many of the distinguished 
characters of whom posterity is likely to hear. Had 
be lived in the reign of Queen Anne he would have 
heenfed with dedications, and would have divided the 
sympathies of men of genius with Dorset and Hali- 
fax. Had he flourished in the early part of the 
rign of George the Third, Goldsmith might have 
teen saved by his timely interference from New- 
bey and Griffiths, and Burns from gauging ale- 
frkins and filling a premature grave. 

There had been a certain kind of patronage of 
literary men by the Prime Ministers of this country 
before Sir Robert Peel set an example which has 
since been imitated (though somewhat indifferently) 
by Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell. But 
the patronage, though occasionally sound in kind, 
was often mistaken in principle, and little to the 
honour of literature and literary men. When Dr. 
Johnson received a pension from Lord Bute, Sheb- 
ware and Mallet received pensions at the same 
tme. This on the part of Lord Bute was only a 
‘ld fit of encouragement. Later in the century, 
when Addington drew Pitt’s attention to the genius 
of Burns,—the youthful Prime Minister admitted 
the truth of his friend’s observation,—promised that 
®mething should be done,—and forgot the promise 
Warequest that the bottle might not stop. All this 
ws not lost on Sir Robert Peel. His father had 
ten from the ranks by the vigour of his mind and 
the sweat of his brow. The son had learned to 
yupathise with the necessities of literary men. 

ewas their earnest advocate out of power, and 

eit warmest supporter when in power. We well 
tmember asuggestion (it might have been amotion) 
made in the Commons in 1832, by Mr. Hume, that 


some ribbon of honour should be given by the State 
to men distinguished in literature and science. 
The suggestion was opposed by Sir Robert Peel. 
Mere symbols of distinction, he observed, were not 
what was necessary for the wants of literary men. 
‘‘Honours to a man in my situation,” said Gold- 
smith, ‘‘ are like ruffles to a man whois in want of 
a shirt.” The more substantial approbation of the 
public should assume, he thought, the shape of 
public pensions for services rendered. When this 
was said, the statesman by whom it was uttered 
was not in power. Our readers know that we 
do not exactly agree in view with this propo- 
sition of his ;— but it may be recorded to his 
honour that when two years afterwards he was 
in power, he nobly illustrated the sentiments 
announced on that occasion. Sir Walter Scott 
was dead—but many of the great men who had 
started and run the race with him were yet alive. 
Southey received a pension of 300/. a year, and 
was offered a baronetcy ; Wordsworth received a 
pension of the same amount; 150/. a year was 
given to James Montgomery; and during Sir 
Robert’s second administration 200/. a year was 
bestowed on Mr. Tytler, 200/. a year on Mr. Ten- 
nyson, 200/. a year on Mr. M‘Culloch, and 100/. a 
year on the widow of Thomas Hood. Frances 
Brown, the blind poetess whose touching story is 
familiar to the readers of the Atheneum, re- 
ceived also a pension at his hands. His patronage 
was extended to the children of persons eminent 
in literature. For the sons of Mrs. Hemans he 
found places under the Crown, which they still 
enjoy ; and the first appointment of his first admi- 
nistration was given to a son of Allan Cunningham. 

Sir Robert’s love of the Fine Arts was even 
more fervid than his predilection for literature. He 
materially assisted in the purchase for the nation of 
the Angerstein Collection;—and when the National 
Gallery was established, he was always lending 
the weight of his influence to further acquisitions. 
Some of the most valuable of the recent purchases 
were made during his ministry. His own collection 
of Dutch and Flemish pictures was formed with the 
greatest taste and liberality,—and will long be dis- 
tinguished as one of the most important in the king- 
dom. His collection of English portraits is made in 
imitation, as we have heard, of the collection formed 
by Lord Clarendon and described by Evelyn. He 
invariably bought what was genuine and good. On 
the walls of his houses are still to be seen Cowley 
as a shepherd boy, by Sir Peter Lely,—Wycherley, 
by Lely,—Otway, by Mrs. Beale, —Butler, by Soest, 
—Pope, by Richardson,—Dr. Johnson, by Sir 
Joshua,—-Burke, by Sir Joshua,—Southey, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, — Byron, by Phillips, and 
Wordsworth, by Pickersgill. The face of Sir Walter 
Scott is there represented in the bust by Chantrey; 
differing materially, and in some respects for the 
better, from the earlier marbles at Abbotsford and 
at Apsley House. 

His encouragement of native Art was liberal and 
active. After King George the Fourth, he was the 
most munificent patron that Sir Thomas Lawrence 
everhad. Wilkie enjoyed his friendship ; and the 
picture of ‘ John Knox Preaching,’ one of the most 
important of the artist’s works in his later style, was 
a commission of his giving. Nor was his encourage- 
ment restricted to one or two favourite painters 
only of the English school. Some of the largest 
and most valuable commissions received by Collins 
were of his giving. Roberts's large picture of the 
‘Departure of the Israelites’ adorns the walls of 
Drayton Manor; and the picture by Mr. Clarkson 
Stanfield in the present Royal Academy Exhibition 
to which the place of honour has been assigned 
was expressly painted for Sir Robert Peel.— When 
Drayton shall be visited hereafter—as it often will 
be for the sake of its founder—the portraits of 
Chantrey and Wilkie will be looked on with no 
less interest than the heads of Sir Robert Walpole, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and whenever the history of Art in this 
country shall be written, and the fate of Haydon 
related, the timely relief which the sympathy and 
munificence of Sir Robert Peel extended in the 
hour of need to the pressing necessities of that 
clever but misguided artist will make a part of the 
narration. 














































































Sir Robert’s appreciation of persons distin- 
guished in the several paths of science was not less 
discriminating and sincere. For the place at Green- 
wich which Mr, Airy fills with so much honour to 
his country he is indebted to Sir Robert Peel. 
Mrs. Somerville and Mr. Faraday owe the pen- 
sions they enjoy to the same friendly minister ; and 
the Deanery of Westminster was bestowed by him 
on Dr. Buckland. 

In short, while the prominent facts and features 
of Sir Robert Peel’s life and character took him 
out of that world within which it is our place to 
expatiate, he was yet linked to it by many a tie 
which will be long remembered,—and for this 
sudden bereavement there are many mourners 
going about its streets. 





GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
The Park Question. 

Ir is possible that the Commissioners have by 
this time found out the serious mistake into 
which they have been led by their Building Com- 
mittee,—even if they fail to see the injustice which 
has been done to English architects by that body 
in the process of carrying out their views. The 
huge dome which they proposed to rear up has 
already fallen upon their heads in a way they could 
hardly have expected; and has thereby in all pro- 
bability averted a much greater calamity—that of 
its falling on the heads of the people. Out of 
the great Babel which they projected, with its 
tower whose top was to ‘‘ reach unto the heavens,” 
has arisen a confusion of tongues before which we 
hope the Building Committee will be dispersed,— 
that the work of providing a home for the Exhibi- 
tion may be entrusted to some clear-headed prac- 
tical man, with a single direct responsibility and 
without a crotchet. If we get, and speedily, an 
intelligible and appropriate whole instead of a 
‘‘ great feature,” good will have come out of one 
of those unmeaning outcries which in this free 
and talkative country arise, one scarcely knows 
how, to mar or impede all projects of more than 
ordinary greatness or utility. 

For months and months past this Industrial Ex- 
hibition in Hyde Park has been the theme of a 
wide and earnest discussion, in town and in country, 
by tongue and by type. The various topics con- 
nected with its principle and management have been 
argued on their various sides,—and the questions 
respecting them have one by one gradually settled 
into accepted conclusions. There is scarcely a point 
presented by the project which has not undergone 
the process of question and answer. Objectors, 
friendly and unfriendly, have turned the matter 
over every way in search of its weak places :—but 
to no one of them all did it occur that the intended 
site of the Exhibition presented ground that was 
assailable or that needed defence. The locality 
seemed a thing that was adopted on all hands,—a 
part of the proposition,-——a postulate of the project. 
‘‘The Industrial Exhibition in Hyde Park” was the 
accepted title of a scheme whose conditions friend 
and foe betook themselves to consider or to wrangle 
about,—and to that complete proposition all the 
processes of argument adapted themselves and all 
the resulting conclusions have been fitted. All 
matters of detail have grown into shape around this 
central and entire and unquestioned intention. 
Suddenly, when all the other bones of contention 
have been consumed,—when the figure of the pro- 
ject stands, as it were, ready and proportioned and 
attired before Europe,—when the name of the 
Prince, on the faith of the people, has been attached 
to programmes that have this site as an essential 
clause,—when plans and specifications have been 
constructed and circulated on that understanding, 
and acted on accordingly,—when details which de- 
mand nice adaptation have been determined accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of the place,—when ground 
has been cleared and broken,—and when the time 
is so far spent that any necessity for doing these 
things over again would endanger the whole scheme 
and place the nation in an attitude of intolerable 
humiliation before the world,—arises, faintly at 
first, but waxing loud and impudent as it grows 
accustomed to its own sound, one of those inte- 
rested cries which, clothed in a form of plausi- 





bility, too often catch the disinterested ear, and 
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warp the public judgment to a ee 
aristocratic eS forsooth, 
look upon the 


costly leases that they may have the perennial en- 
joyment of its sylvan beauties—who fancy that 


vate gain. The | been maintained exhibit a paltriness of spirit miser- 
whose windows | ably out of keeping with the magnificence that has 
Park—who have taken long and | brought the world to our doors, 


It is greatly to be regretted that a certain 


| powerful portion of the press should have lent 


somehow there is a sort of separate and peculiar | itself to the support of this selfish cry.—How- 
enjoyment of this public property which their | 


money has the right to purchase for their private 


ever, for this sudden and mischievous disturb- 


ance to their proceedings the Commissioners have 


selves—cannot bear that the people should come | themselves only (in the person of their Building 
into the people’s park for the people’s own great Committee) to blame. Their absurd doings have 
occasion. Then, the people are to be fooled to | furnished the only argument beyond the selfish one 
their faces in the name of their own wisdom,— | on which it was possible for the objection against 


stri 
the act by calling out “‘ highwaymen.” 
the plea that this great space is to 


to their holidays, they are entreated to retire from | already given 


of their right by men who seek to cover | the Park to have been maintained. 
Under | sition—‘“‘ if the Park be so improper a site, why did 
be kept sacred | you not tell us so before ?’—the answer has been 


To the propo- 





to this effect. ‘‘ We never till now 


it on the greatest and longest and most general | had an idea that you contemplated such a struc- 


holiday that they will have had for many a long | ture as would imply permanent occupation. 


We 


year. Why, no more impudent argument was ever | cannot for a moment believe you capable of 
offered by exclusiveness for its own ends than that | such folly as that of intending to erect a building 
which urges against this appropriation of the Park | infinitely more costly than the occasion demands 


the reason, that it will be thronged by the people. | with no view beyond the occasion. 


We have no 


The very fact that it is their natural and healthy | belief in your rearing this vast and useless dome 
resort, reached easily and at no expense, would | without a purpose of hereafter—as, indeed, you 


be of itself a reason if there were no other | hint—finding some use for it. 


We know now for 


—as there are a thousand—why this should be | the first time that you come into the Park in the 


the site of the great popular Exhibition. 


The | name of the people’s Exhibition, to hold the Park 


aristocrats have shows and pageantries and re- | afterwards against the people.”—For ourselves, we 
sources of their own: most of them have private | confess the reason to be a good one,—and the Com- 


parks and villas to which they can retire if the | missioners have to make the best of it. 


sight of a busy and happy crowd offend them. 


multitude are not interested in maintaining, as | stultified them. 
against themselves, the fancied privilege for which | hope, to mend matters. 


| 


Perhaps 


The | they see now that their Building Committee has 


However, it is not too late, we 
They who say that the 


these gentlemen say they have been charged in | fear of a permanent invasion of the Park is the 


their leases. 


But this is the people’s park,—- | reason why they object now to what they found no 


and let the people on to the green sward, to | objection to before,—of course say, if the fear be 


enjoy it! 


| . ° . 
Here, where there are ample space | removed so is the objection. 


Tf satisfied on this 


and free air and verdant glades and leafy recesses | head, they must either withdraw their resistance 


—all to be reached without quitting London and | a 


| 


ltogether, or else admit that the ground put for- 


without the cost of land or water carriage—the | ward was only one found for the occasion, and that 
thousands of artisans and manufacturers and the | they are in the predicament of objecting at this late 
tens of thousands of foreigners may daily assemble | and inconvenient hour to that site which they had 





at their ease 


without crowding and without fa- | before considered as ‘‘ offering peculiar advantages.” 


tigue—in that grandest of all the congresses which | If the public, by all its organs, have acquiesced till 
the world has ever seen.—In the sense of constant | change becomes, if not impossible, surrounded by 
and extensive occupation, the Champs Elysées in | inconveniences, then, the public must submit, in pre- 
Paris is far more the people’s privileged place of | ference, to the other inconvenience which it did not 
resort than the habits of our English publichave ever | see in time. —Well, then, both the Minister in the 
allowed Hyde Park to be; and yet for all gather- | House of Commons and the Commissioners in their 
ings of this and similar kinds the Champs Elysées | ‘ Memorandum of the Grounds on which the Site 


is chosen as a matter of course. Why? 


Precisely | has been selected’ made in return to an order of 


because it is the public’s place of resort.—Where | that House, have pledged themselves that the occu- 
the people do, or can, most readily congregate, | pation of the Park is meant to be only temporary. 


there is the place for this Exhibition. 


And what if | The contracts include conditions for the removal of 


the greensward may lose something of its greenness | the building within a specified time after the closing 


beneath the tread of myriad feet ? 


Nature is a | of the Exhibition.—There is an end, we presume, 


beneficent providence, and will soon repair in this | of the opposition. A loan of the Park by the people 


respect the ravages of man. 


means such a monster as the lords and gentlemen | 


whose windows look into the Park may think it,— 
and will neither rifle the trees nor taint the breeze. 
A temporary depreciation of the green hue of the 
Park is a small price to pay for the advantages 
which this site yields to the occasion in a degree that 
no other possibly can. 

But there is another view of the case which is 
not without its cogency. The people have to con- 
sider not only themselves,—but their guests. 
Seeing what a company they have invited for 
1851, they can scarcely receive it anywhere else 
than in the best drawing-room —even if they 
should spoil the carpet. It will scarcely become 
England to treat the Universe, Timon-fashion, 
“to smoke and luke-warm water.” The noblest 
site that London can afford is not too good for the 
occasion.—To say nothing of the bad compliment 
involved in the choice of an inferior situation, we 
would desire doubtless that our metropolis should 


appear to the best advantage in the eyes of | tion.” That will do. 





The people is by no | to themselves is all that is intended. 


It remains for the Commissioners to do their part. 
Since the dome will have to come down again, it is 
their business to see that it never goes up. Let 
them get quit, in all courtesy, of their Building 
Committee and its ‘‘great feature.” Indeed, in 
the discussions in both Houses on Thursday night 
we detect, as we fancy, a hidden and very natural 
disgust with the last,—and a determination to 
take leave of it under civil forms. ‘The Com- 
missioners point out that no expense is to be in- 
curred for merely ornamental purposes, wrless it 
should be thought desirable to select a dome for 
covering in the large space which must necessarily 
be left in the centre of the building to suit the in- 
ternal arrangements. A cheaper mode of covering 
in this space will probably be resorted to ; and the 
Commissioners have directed that a special estimate 
of the cost of the dome should be laid before them 
when the tenders are complete, in order that they 


| may judge of the propriety of sanctioning its erec- 


Since they put the issue on 


foreigners. What sort of impression will the mer- | the expense, we have no fear of the result :—though 
chants and princes who will visit us carry back to | we think they might also inquire, should the in- 


their beautiful cities from habitual consorting in 


quiry need carrying any further, how far they 


the swamps at Battersez , amid the dreary desola- | dare take the responsibility of assembling the world 
tion of Wormwood Scrubbs, or amongst the ameni- | beneath such a structure to be raised from its 
ties of Whitechapel or Battle Bridge? If chance | foundations between now and the Ist of January 


should show them that we have better sites, what | next ? 


Let them, then, we repeat, delegate some 


will they think of the courtesy and hospitality | large-minded and experienced man—Mr. Robert 
which sent them thither?—Really, we think this | Stephenson, if they will—to construct a home for 


Park question and the arguments on which it has | the Exhibition, simple in its forms, simple in its 


materials, and costing that:sum—and no mom. 
which may perfectly fit it to the great objects for 
which it is designed. 





MR. LEIGH HUNT’S THEORY OF THEATR 
SUCCESS. ICAL 


THERE are two passages in the ‘ Autobiography’ 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt that, in my opinion, singula ry 
lack that toleration and charity which 0 ye 
aboundingly distinguish that gentleman’s last pu}. 
lished account between the world and himself, \, 
Hunt, it appears, has failed to obtain a stage for 
certain dramas which he has written. Managey 
reject them because, according to the implied 
reasons of Mr. Hunt, he is not a journalist—is not 
‘one of the leaders in Punch.” Permit me to give 
Mr. Hunt’s words.— 

“A manager confessed the other day that he would neve 
bring out a new piece, if he could help it, as long as he 
could make money enough by old ones. He laughed y 
every idea of a management but a commercial one; ang 
held at nought the public wish for novelty, provided he 
could get as many persons to come to his theatre as woul 
fill it. Being asked why he brought out anything ney, 
when such were his opinions, he complained that people 
connected with the press forced the compositions of them. 
selves and their friends upon him; and being asked wha 
he meant by ‘forced,’ he replied, that the press woul 
make a dead set at his theatre if he acted otherwise, ang 
so ruin him.” 

Then follows the subjoined note in the indgx ;— 

‘“‘Owing to an accident of haste at the moment, the 
following remark was omitted after the words ‘so ruip 
him,’ in vol. 3, p. 256:—I know not, it is true, how fara 
manager might not rather have invited than feared g 
dramatist of so long a standing, and of such great popu. 
larity, as Douglas Jerrold; but it is to be doubted whether 
even Douglas Jerrold, with all his popularity and all his 
wit to boot, would have found the doors of a theatre opened 
to him with so much facility, had he not been a journalist, 
and one of the leaders in Punch.” 

Within the last five years I have written two 
comedies, both produced by Mr. Webster—as Mr, 
Hunt would imply—in timid deference to the Jou. 
nalist and one of the leaders in Punch :—Mr. Hunt 
moreover assuming that the dramatist, as one of 
the aforesaid leaders, would have used his pen a 
a poisoned quill against the interests of the denying 
manager! I will not trust myself with a full ex. 
pression of the scorn that rises within me at this 
surprising assumption on the part of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt; who, it is clear to me, with all his old 
before-the-curtain experience, knows little of the 
working of a theatre. Otherwise, he would readily 
allow that the treasurer is the really potent critic; 
the night’s and week’s return at the doors, not the 
morning or weekly article, the allowed theatrical 
voucher to the value of the dramatist. Yet, in 
the opinion of Mr. Hunt, it is the despotism of the 
play-writer, when connected with a journal, that 
forces on a manager the acceptance of a comedy,— 
moreover condemning him to act the unprofitable 
production some ninety successive nights :—the 
audience, it would seem, bowing to the tyrannous 
infliction of the play, in deference to the journalist 
and “ one of the leaders in Punch.” : 

Before I was out of my teens it was my mis 
fortune to be compelled to write for the minor 
theatres; at a time when even large success at 
these despised places—degraded by a monopoly 
that has ceased to exist—was most injurious to the 
endeavours of the young dramatist desirous o 
obtaining an original hearing at the patent houses, 
which, at the time and in their treasury stress, were 
making free use of the very “minor” drama of the 
unacknowledged aspirant. I have served full three 
apprenticeships to the English drama; and though 
even its best rewards haply fall very short of the 
profits of a master cotton-spinner, they have never 
in my case—I can assure Mr. Hunt—been leviel 
on the fears of a manager with a threat of- 
“Your stage, or my journal.” 

With every wish to maintain an esteem for Mr. 
Hunt as a writer—an esteem that dates from my 
earliest boyhood—I must protest against his pailt 
taking use of my dramatic suecess—such as it has 
been—as an illustration of the injustice set dows 
to Mr. Hunt’s old brotherhood of journalists; 
namely, that they would make “a dead set 
against any manager who should refuse to risk bi 
treasury on their stage experiments! An odd 
compliment this, at parting, from the first edite 
of the Examiner to the journalists of 1850! 





It is a pity in the summing up of his litera 
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jife—a life that has been valuable to letters and to 

liberty—that Mr. Hunt should have sought the 
of his own stage disappointments in the fan- 

cjed stage tyranny and meanness of others. Pity, 

that his ink, so very sweet in every other page of 

his ‘Autobiography,’ should suddenly curdle in the 
dramatic. I remain, &c. 

July 4. Dovucuas JERROLD. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris. 

Tue Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
held its public Annual Meeting on the 15th of last 
month, under the presidency of M. Barthélemy 
St, Hilaire; and the most casual observer would 
have safely concluded after a hasty glance at the 
crowded assembly that one of those intellectual 
treats of which Parisians of both Sexes are so fond 
was expected. Such a select auditory had evi- 
dently not been attracted by the mere prospect of 
a Report on the compositions which had competed 
for the prizes this year, or the programme of sub- 
jects to be treated by future candidates. To a 
stranger, however, even this part of the proceed- 
ings must have been interesting; showing, as it 
did, how deeply the intellectual soil of France is 
ploughed up daily, and how boldly principles con- 
sidered elsewhere too fundamental to be questioned 
are here freely subjected to the dangerous ordeal 
of public discussion. A circumstance has recently 
geurred, however, which would indicate that the 
attempts made some years ago by a certain party 
to limit (in the interests of the Church) philosophi- 
cal inquiry, are likely to be renewed against a 
sience which professes to subject commercial insti- 
tutions to that free examination that Philosophy 
applies to institutions of a political or even a higher 
order—I mean Political Economy. The United 
Councils of Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufac- 
tures, which had not been convoked since 1846, 
have held a session at the Luxembourg, filling the 
very seats which have been successively occupied 
by the Peers of Louis Philippe and the Delegates 
of Louis Blanc. Among many resolutions indi- 
cating a spirit of liberal reform, one discrepancy 
appears. The meeting has officially expressed a 
desire that ‘‘ Political Economy should no longer 
be taught by professors remunerated by the State, 
weording to the theories of Free Trade,—but in 
ucordance with facts and the legislation which re- 
guates French Industry.” This pretension to in- 
terfere with the liberty of Professorship, and to 
subordinate principles to transitory facts, is not 
likely to be allowed in a country where the right 
of free examination has become a national dogma ; 
but it shows a re-action among a certain influential 
dass against speculative science which I have 
thought worth pointing out, and which might, if it 
were persevered in, lead France further back than 
isgenerally supposed. The Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, on the other hand, stipulates 
that the Memoirs presented should treat moral and 
political subjects in a mode essentially theoretical 
ad speculative; but in a country where the word 
of to-day may be the deed -of to-morrow, it is diffi- 
cult to draw a definite line of demarcation between 
the speculative and the real, the theoretical and 
the practical. The fact is, that notwithstanding its 
ifected reserve and its boasted scientific neutrality, 
the Academy since the day when it first responded 
to the call of the Executive, and began the publi- 
tation of its ‘‘ Petits Traités,” has never ceased to 
grapple with the questions which are so expressively 
med here ‘‘burning questions.” The whole 
ftegramme for future candidates is a challenge to, 
or should perhaps say a crusade against, Socialism. 
“Extinction of Pauperism,” the ‘‘ Utility of 
the Intervention of the State in Industrial Associa- 
tons,” and a ‘‘ Critical Examination of those mo- 
systems which make the happiness and im- 
ovement of mankind consist in the gratification 
if their desires, and consider the Passions as the 
“uree as well as the standard of men’s rights,”— 
we among the subjects proposed; and the only 
fee awarded this year was given to M. Keenigs- 
varter, for his Essay describing ‘The divers phases 
the organization of la Famille [that untrans- 
le expression] in France, from the most re- 

Rote period down to the present day.” 





| public, while they afforded him an opportunity of 
| displaying one of the peculiar features of his talent. 








After a short speech from the President, recalling 
—as all presidents’ speeches always do—the ex- 
treme usefulness of that particular Society of which 
he is the President, and the happiness of any nation 
in possessing such an Institution, the real business 
of the day commenced ; and M. Mignet, the Secré- 
taire Perpétuel, was called on to read his notice on 
the Life and Works of Cabanis. It is somewhat 
strange that this accustomed academical tribute 
should not have been before paid to the memory of 
Cabanis since the re-establishment of this section 
of the National Institute in 1832. Founded by 
the Convention only, it has not the illustrious 
genealogy of the Académie Frangaise to boast of, 
and Cabanis was one of its most distinguished 
members. Indeed, the work which has given cele- 
brity to his name, ‘Rapport du Physique et du 
Moral de l'Homme,’ was first published in the shape 
of twelve Memoirs addressed to the Classe des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. Cabanis has, 
however, been fortunate in the choice of his pane- 
gyrist. Although it is now nearly thirty years 
since M. Mignet and his friend and literary 
colleague, M. Thiers, left Aix, their native town, 
for the capital, the former has preserved his Pro- 
vengal accent to a very perceptible degree ; he is, 
however, notwithstanding this slight drawback, a 
very agreeable reader and a great favourite with 
that portion of the public which frequents acade- | 
mical solemnities. His sterling literary merits are 
doubtless great. His ‘History of the French Revo- 
lution’—his ‘Life of Antonio Perez’—the various 
collections of historical documents which his situa- 
tion as Archiviste des Affaires Etrangtres has 
enabled him to publish,—and more than all, the 
fragments which have appeared of his stupendous 
work on the Reformation,—give him high claims to 
public esteem. The secret of his popularity lies 
chiefly, however, in the numerous biographies, 
essays, and memoirs which he has been called on 
from time to time to compose, as a member of two 
Academies,—and which have kept him before the | 








M. Mignet possesses to a remarkable degree the 
rare faculty of giving a clear and impartial analysis 
of any theory or system, and of making it intelli- 
gible in a very few words to an auditory possess- 
ing no previous knowledge—or, perhaps what is 
worse, possessing an erroneous notion—on the sub- 
ject. The public is always grateful for that lucidity | 
of expression the first gratifying effect of which is 
to raise an auditory in its own esteem. In M. 
Mignet’s Memoir on Sityes, and in that on Brous- 
sais, this power was conspicuously displayed ; and 
on the present occasion it was more than ever 
called for. The works of Cabanis treat of matters 
which it is not given to every one to render inter- 
esting or even intelligible to the unlearned. His | 
name, too, is erroneously connected in many minds 
with ideas of the grossest Materialism,—which was 
likely to create a prejudice. On the whole, the 
subject required dextrous handling. I could not 
but reflect that one of the earliest productions of 
M. Mignet, the success of which brought him first | 
into notice, was an eulogy of Saint Louis, which 

was crowned in 1821 by the Académie des Inscrip- 

tions, and compare involuntarily his first with this | 
his last biographical attempt. Worlds as well as 
ages seem to divide the royal crusader of the thir- 
teenth from the pantheistical philosopher of the | 
eighteenth century,—yet both have received justice 

at the hands of their impartial biographer. 

M. Mignet has not fallen into a very common and 
perhaps an amiable error, which consists in gra- 
tuitously endowing with our own principles and 
opinions any person in whom we are constrained 
to recognize superior qualities and undeniable 
virtues. Many people, starting from the precept | 
that men cannot gather grapes from thorns nor | 
figs from thistles, and from a rather more question- 
able axiom of their own, that every plant grow- 
ing elsewhere than in their own peculiar garden 
must be a thorn or a thistle, either stubbornly 
deny the excellence of all exotic fruit, or persist in | 
tracing some hidden root, however feeble, into 
their own orthodox soil. In the case of Cabanis, 
the facts are these. A life of half a century de- | 
voted exclusively to study and to the relief of his 








fellow-creatures depose in favour of his moral prin- 
ciples,—his works as clearly expose his — =~ 
tical doctrines. These facts M. Mignet sought 
neither to palliate nor to disguise. In one 
Cabanis differed widely from the unbelievers of the 
Voltaire and Diderot school: his irreligion was 
neither aggressive nor rebellious in spirit. He 
attacked no man’s belief, but simply exposed his 
own. As to the interest which his biography pre- 
sents, a hasty sketch will suffice to show how at- 
tractive it would necessarily become in able hands, 
George Cabanis, the son of a well-known agri- 
culturist, was born in 1757, at Conac, in the Li- 
mousin. The chief result of his father’s studies in 
rural economy which has been handed down to 
posterity, is the introduction into his native pro- 
vince of the potato, in spite of the opposition of 
the Limousin peasants. But whatever his acquire- 
ments may have been, his judicious, though some- 
what eccentric treatment of his son shows him to 
have been a man gifted with more than ordinary 
penetration and judgment. The boy, who had 
given promise of great abilities, appeared suddenly, 
under the severe discipline of his first school, to 
have lapsed into idleness and stubbornness, from 
which he was roused only when the progress of 
his studies threw him into more indulgent hands. 
His alternatives of studious ardour and wilful 
supineness seem to have succeeded each other as 
the different classes through which he went placed 
him under severe or mild tuition. When no com- 
pulsion was used he was always a willing scholar, 
and to a self-imposed rule he was rigidly submissive. 
One of his rebellious moods having seized him when 
he had just attained his fourteenth year, he con- 
trived to get expelled from the school which he 
considered a prison ; and his father, convinced that 
independence was as necessary in this case as 
restraint is salutary in others, decided on a some- 
what hazardous experiment. George Cabanis was 
conducted to Paris, and, at an age when other boys 
are still under strict control, was left entirely at 
liberty to pursue his studies in his own way. As 
far as intellectual culture was concerned, the suc- 
cess of the measure was complete. During two 
years Cabanis devoured a mass of reading which 
might have sufficed for the lives of many men. He 
not only repaired the defects of his early education, 
and made himself acquainted with the literature of 
his own country—but the Greek and Latin classics, 
Philosophy and Metaphysics were studied in turn, 
and all with equal ardour. After two years of 
intense but delightful study, he was suddenly re- 
called home by his father. The prospect was death 
to the young and eager student, and he joyfully 
embraced the only mode of escape which offered. 
He accepted a proposal from the Bishop of Wilna, 
and became his secretary,—preferring the hazards 
of a life among strangers to the obscurity of his 
native province. In the year 1773 Poland pre- 
sented a sad spectacle, which seems to have made 
a profound and most painful impression on the 
sensitive mind of Cabanis. He witnessed the 
anarchy, invasion, and dismemberment of expiring 
Poland, and watched with all the generous indig- 
nation of youth the disgraceful scenes enacted at 
the Diet which ratified its country’s dishonour. 
After two years of absence, he returned with a 
premature contempt for human nature, and a dis- 


| position to melancholy, which he never completely 


overcame. His father’s friend Turgot was at that 
time the minister of Louis X VI. ; and there seemed 


| a chance of his obtaining a situation fitted to his 


talents, when the intrigues of the Court unexpect- 
edly overthrew his protector. A few years were 
spent—and perhaps I should say lost—in litera 

occupations without any definite object ; in desul- 
tory studies, and in occasional trifling with the 
muses, of which some fragments of a rather un- 
poetical translation of the Iliad are the chief me- 
morial. Time was wearing on; and Cabanis, 
pressed by his father to embrace a profession, might 
long have hesitated, unsettled as he was by the 
universality of his tastes, had not chance decided 
the question. Ill health made him a physician, by 
drawing to his bed-side Dubreuil, one of the most 
eminent practitioners of the day. To an experi- 
enced eye it was soon evident that the disorder of 
the patient was seated in the imagination, and that 
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ill-digested reading and over study had produced a 


restlessness of spirit which could be cured only by 
directing all the energies of an ardent mind into 
some useful channel. Dubreuil prescribed the 
study of the natural sciences, and of medicine in 
particular; and during six years kept his chosen 
pupil under his own direction. It was at this 
period that Cabanis conceived a truly filial attach- 
ment for the amiable and venerable widow of 
Helvetius, and that he met in her society the men 
who were to influence him so powerfully— Diderot, 
d’Alembert, Thomas, Condillac, Franklin and Con- 
dorcet. This little knot of philosophers used to 
meet in her house at Auteuil. Madame Helvetius 
bequeathed this house to Cabanis; and a second 
generation of men, of whom he was the instructor, 
as he had been the pupil of the preceding group, 
gathered around him there. He was a link between 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. This 
portion of the life of Cabanis furnished to M. Mignet 
the opportunity of presenting a piquant and at- 
tractive portrait of Madame Helvetius. In the 
intellectual harvests which the fertile fields of 
French literature have successively produced, each 
sheaf of celebrities appears to be bound up by some 
female name. Of late years it has been so usual on 
every possible occasion to pay an indirect compli- 
ment to Madame Récamier, that the substitution 
of a new name was a relief. I have no wish to 
ostracize the memory of the gentle friend of Ben- 
jamin Constant, Ballanche, and Chateaubriand, 
and am not weary of hearing her deservedly called 
the lovely and the amiable ; but yet it was an agree- 
able surprise to find the claims of one of her pre- 
decessors recognized in an academical ceremony. 
Cabanis had embraced the medical profession 
with a firm determination to consecrate to it all 
his talents and all his energies ; and he took his 
farewell of the Muses in 1783 somewhat whimsi- 
«ally, by drawing up in verse (a free imitation of 
Hippocrates) the accustomed oaths on entering his 
profession. To this promise, poetical as it was, he 
strictly adhered; and as long as his health per- 
mitted, he exclusively devoted his talents to the 
improvement of the moral and physical condition 
of his fellow-creatures. In 1789, in his ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Hospitals of Paris,’ he first called 
attention to the disgraceful condition of the Hotel- 
Dieu, where two, four, and sometimes even six 
patients were placed in one bed,—often the sick 
with the dying or with the dead. He first sug- 
gested the necessity of keeping a journal of the 
disease of each patient, and advocated measures of 
gentleness in the treatment of madness. Nor was 
his solicitude for the body alone. Cabanis was one 
of the first to recommend the judicious application 
of solitary confinement as a punishment; and con- 
sidering vice as a disease of which crime was the 
symptom, the physician deemed it within his pro- 
vince to prescribe for the treatment of vice and the 
eure of crime. An able treatise on public instruc- 
tion by Cabanis was found amongst the papers of 
Mirabeau and published after his death. The 
Revolution came; and Cabanis embraced its first 
principles with ardour, but remained unsullied by 
its crimes. Mirabeau’s seductive talents had cap- 
tivated him from the first; and with the incredulity 
of an honest heart, he never could be brought to 
believe aught that could be injurious to the honour 
of his friend. When the Tribune lay on his death- 
bed, it was Cabanis who was intrusted with the 
care of prolonging a life on which seemed to hang 
the destinies of France. Royalty and Liberty 
looked alike to Mirabeau for support,—and Cabanis 


has left a curious account of his illness and death. | 


The barricades erected by the people at both ends 
of the street that the noise of carriages might not 
disturb the dying man,—the crowds that stood 

yaiting for each new bulletin,—the innumerable 
and desperate remedies proposed by obscure ad- 
mirers,—and the offer of a young and healthy 
man, who, believing in the salutary effect of the 
transfusion of blood, offered his to fill the veins of 
Mirabeau,—are most effectively related. The whole 
narrative is indescribably striking; or, to use the 
somewhat ambitious phrase of M. Mignet, it is the 


“episode of a great death in the épopée of a great 


revolution.” The Revolution rolled on; the days 
of philosophical theories of liberty were past, the 


friends of Auteuil were proscribed or imprisoned, 
and Condorcet escaped the scaffold only by swallow- 
ing the poison which it is said the friendly and 
unscrupulous hand of Cabanis supplied. Cabanis, 
by confining himself more closely than ever within 
the sphere of his profession, escaped the dangers of 
that period. After the Convention came the Direc- 
tory,—and Cabanis was made a member of the 
“* Conseil des Cing-Cents.” The acquaintance 
which he had formed with Sityes, who had been 
an occasional visitor at Auteuil, had refined into 
friendship; and the disgust which he felt for the 
Government induced him to join in the revolution 
of the 18th Brumaire, which threw the sway 
into the hands of Bonaparte. Cabanis was now a 
member of the Senate and a Commander of the 
Legion of Honour; but he was not a man to be 
blinded by honours, and he soon saw that his 
country with its new master had purchased order 
at the price of liberty. At a time when almost all 
France was subservient, the Auteuil school alone 


temptuously termed them, that Napoleon, in 1803, 
suppressed the ‘‘ Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences,”—of which Cabanis and his friends were 
almost all members. 

Cabanis took no further part in politics; but 
several medical works published during the few 
following years gave proof of his untiring zeal for 
science. : 
symptoms warned him that the mind as well as 
the body required repose; and thenceforward 


pation. His apprehensions were well founded: 
—a second stroke of apoplexy carried him off in 
the following year, 1808. His death was considered 


tion of the surrounding villages; and his remains, 
which were interred in the Pantheon with public 
honours, were followed to the grave not only by 
the authorities of the day, but by a numerous train 
of grateful mourners. ‘“.P. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir is only last week that we said that gold seemed 
likely, ‘‘if all tales be true,” to become the com- 
monest produce of the soil of the earth. Rumour 
is flying about the world in the character of Midas, 
turning everything she touches on to gold. It is 
very curious that, whereas a few years ago gold 
was hardly anywhere to be found, we may now 
find it wherever we please to turn. What 
weary waste of time, and toil, and watching, and 
aspiration the alchemists expended on that which 
it would seem they might have had in abundance 
if they had only turned up the floors of their cells! 


gold. The worship of the Golden Calf is about to 
cease throughout the worid. 
pensioner may soon rival Miss Kilmansegg in the 
: » : hi 
possession of a golden leg. Mother Goose’s bird 
is disenchanted :—the poetry is gone from Pactolus. 


which is not the Gold Coast. The fairies—if there 
be any left since the steam-whistle rang through 





| Golden Gate. The poetical, like the material, cur- 
rency will have to undergo a change.—We have 


showed some opposition; and it was to punish this 
boldness on the part of the Idéologists, as he con- | 


In the spring of 1807 unmistakeable | 


he lived retired in his family, making the care of | 
the sick and the poor of Auteuil his chief occu- | 


as a public calamity by the whole indigent popula- | 


a | 


The axis of the earth and all her cogs are visibly of | 


The veriest Chelsea | 


We should like to see it laid down on our maps 


valleys, and the iron horse plunged into the hearts | obtain the use ? 
of hills—must find some other mode of tempting | out as plainly as Sir David Dundas, it is probable 
man than the false coin with which of old they | that we should find less difficulty in dealing with 
| lured him to perdition. The entrance into the land | the question. 
of happy dreams will be no longer through the | Catalogue versus a Catalogue for the present 


| existed in the vicinity of the Yururay rivers, aad 
producing visible tokens of the authenticity of the 
fact in the shape of samples of the precious mineral 
to the amount of 150 ounces. These are stated t 
be composed of grains of various sizes, some of 
which are as large as lentils or grains of coffee, ang 
some so large as to exceed half an ounce in weight 
The standard of the ore is represented as being of 
the highest purity, being of 24 carats.” A pos. 
script appended to this document makes the fp. 
ther announcement, that since the departure of 
Seiior Monasterio the discovery has been success. 
fully followed up.—There is hope, then, that all the 
cupidity of the world need not gravitate towank 
California. 

It is really interesting, amidst the violence of the 
gold fever which is raging, to find a body of mep 
directly exposed to its infection retaining their gel. 
| possession and escaping unhurt. We gave our read. 
ers an account some weeks ago of the hunt for gold 
which had been making in the rivers of Australia, 
—and with what success ; and stated that companies 
were, in consequence, forming to wash the sands of 
| the Okaparinga and the Torrens. The South Avs. 

tralian Company in London held its annual meet. 
ing a few days since; and the explanations on this 
| subject given by the Chairman we quote from the 
City article of the Times, for the contrast which 
they afford to the rabid spirit that everywhere 
else hovers over the gold mines. He said that 
‘Neither the board nor their officers had beep 
| affected by the great mineral speculation which 
| had been carried out in South Australia. It was, 
nevertheless, well known that the colony possessed 
vast mineral resources; and as their land had pre. 
sented indications, they had considered it right to 
test them to ascertain whether that branch of in. 
dustry would secure any additional revenue. The 
two prizes of the Burra Burra and the Kapunda, 
which had resulted from mining adventure, while 
it incited them to prove their own resources, had 
not induced them to enter into the general field of 
speculation. The value of their land had already 
improved, and was to a certain extent gradually 
increasing. With respect to the gold discoveries, 
| there was no doubt of the auriferous nature of the 
sands of the Torrens and the Okaparinga ; and it 
was merely with the view of ascertaining what 
proportion of the precious metal they contained 
that the experiments explained in the report were 
being carried out. Unless it were found that the 
yield of gold was sufficient to leave a large profit, 
the directors would not for a moment encourage 
| gold workings.” 

The Catalogue of the British Museum Library 
has formed during the present week the subject 
of a brisk brief fire in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Hume and Sir H. Verney were the chief 
speakers against Mr. Panizzi,— Mr. Fox Maule and 
Sir David Dundas his principal defenders. Mr. 
Hume said something with a sneer about the 
distant prospect which 1895 presented for the com- 

pletion of the Catalogue; whereupon Sir David 
| Dundas observed, ‘If they wanted the work well 
| done, and to have a catalogue for all ages, it would 
| not be unreasonable if it were not finished before 
1895.” How can that be called a catalogue for 
| all ages of which the age that pays for it cannot 
If others, however, would speak 
















































































If the defenders of the Panizi 
cen- 
tury would thus boldly “take the bull by the 
horns,” we think, strong as they are, he would 


| been led to these anticipations by the turning up | toss them. 


| of a new gold district—or rather, of an ancient one. 






The doubt expressed last week [see ante, p. 692] 


The discovery of a second El Dorado seems to have | by our correspondent ‘Amicus Curie” respecting 
| set the old one on re-asserting itself. A gold region | the name of Mr. Wedgwood’s partner would seen 
has been detected on a spot supposed to be identical | to be confirmed, and the extent of Mr. Marryats 
with the dream-land of Sir Walter Raleigh. The | mistake explained [see ante, p. 660] by the following 
Port of Spain Gazette publishes a circular, copies | quotation from Garner's ‘ Natural History of the 
, of which had just reached Trinidad, headed, says | County of Stafford,’ with which a Correspondent 
the Times, ‘‘ El Oro del Yururay,” and announcing | has obligingly furnished us. The book in question 
the discovery of such a region in the republic of | contains a memoir of Wedgwood, which, as ou 
| Venezuela. ‘‘ It sets forth that one Sefior Pedro | Correspondent observes, may be said to have Dect 
Monasterio, an inhabitant of the province of Bar- | written on the spot.—‘‘Previously to this, W edg: 
| quesimeto, had just arrived from Upata, bringing | wood had taken Mr. Bentley, a descendant of the 
, with him intelligence that rich auriferous grounds | famous critic, into partnership: a man of classi 
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jearning and elegant taste, whose connexions with 
the aristocracy of talent as well as rank were of 
the utmost advantage to the progress of Wedg- 
wood. And it is related that the partners them- 
wives commenced potting operations at their new 
manufactory (Etruria) with their own hands,— 
Mr. Bentley turning the wheel, whilst Wedgwood 
jhrew some vases and other vessels. One of these, 
an imitation of an ancient terra cotta vase, now 
deposited in the incipient North Staffordshire 
Museum, bears the following inscription :—‘ June 
ym, MDCCLXIX. One of the first day’s pro- 
juctions at Etruria, in Staffordshire, by Wedg- 
yood and Bentley. Artes Etruriz renascuntur.’” 
_From this, it appears that Mr. Wedgwood had 
a partner of the name of Bentley,—but_not that 
the latter ‘managed the business in London.” 
The inference is the other way; and our Corre- 
spondent “ Amicus Curie,” who, as we said, ap- 
yars to be familiar with the circumstances, is pro- 
bably right in saying that the name of the London 
jartner was Byerley. 

In our notice last week of the proceedings 
of the Archeological Institute at Oxford, 
we should not have omitted to mention a 
paper read in the Historical Section by Mr. W. 
Sidney Gibson. It contained a memoir of Richard 
de Bury, Bishop of Durham, and Lord Chancellor 
of Edward the Third,—who is regarded as the first 
founder of the Library of the University of Oxford, 
and is author of the celebrated Treatise on the Love 
ofBooks. As Mr. Gibson has, we are informed, 
long been engaged in collecting materials for the 
history of this great prelate, we feel ourselves bound 
tomake this addition to our report of the recent 
proceedings. 

The Royal Geographical Society has just lost 
ne of its most esteemed members. By a letter 
received from Sydney, the sudden death of Capt. 
Owen Stanley, R.N. (son of the late Bishop of 
Norwich) is announced. 

The beautiful Chapel of the Blessed Virgin east- 
ward of the old Priory Church of Tynemouth, has 
long fallen to uses which obscured its beauties and 
threatened them with final destruction. Latterly, 
ithas been employed by the Ordnance authorities 
wa magazine for gunpowder. Some time since 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle memo- 
alized the Lords of the Treasury for its restoration 
to the officers of the parish church,—and were 
xconded by the Architectural Society of Durham 
andsupported by the Bishop of the diocese. This 
aplication has, we learn, been successful :—posses- 
son of the interesting little edifice having been 
yielded as required on Monday last. Our Corre- 
gondent on the subject informs us that there is 
wme hope of its now undergoing architectural 
restoration also. 

We know not whether the farmer of Tom 
Thumb, the Lancashire bell-ringers, &c. is to be 
idd responsible for all that the Barnums do by 
way of entertaining the American public: but 
we perceive that an ‘‘ undertaker” (thus freely 
0 translate the French word) bearing that name 
us caged the rapping ghost and set it a-going in 
is “ best room”—though not, it is mysteriously 
added, for the purposes of base exhibition.—The 
fillowing is transcribed verbatim from a Trans- 
atlantic newspaper.— 

The Mysterious Rappings.—The daughters of Mrs. Fish, 
of Rochester, who are singularly accompanied by what 
me consider a spiritual influence, which gives token of its 
mesence by a peculiar rapping, have arrived in this city, 
ind taken lodgings at Barnum's Hotel. They came down 
ithe Empire on Wednesday last; and though they do not 
mean to give any public exhibitions of the mysterious 
jhenomena, they will submit the subject to the private in- 
‘stigations of scientific persons and friends. 

We should think that these knocking Fishes and 
their investigating friends must rather be a dis- 
turbance to unscientific lodgers on the same floor, 
‘ho “rap” not. The idea of young ladies bring- 
tg their mysterious ghosts with them in their work- 
"gs to pnblic hotels gives us notions and feelings 
mith regard to spiritual visitations which are jocose 
‘ud exciting rather than solemn.—But the folly of 
te shows only deepens the shame of those who 
Jcountenancing them provoke their exhibition. 

The Ecole de Droit in Paris has lost an eminent 

Macher in the person of M. du Caurroy, Professor 





of Roman Law in that institution. M. du Caurroy | 


was only fifty-five years of age when suddenly car- 
ried off by apoplexy. ‘‘ He leaves behind him,” 
says the Journal de Débats, ‘great works, numerous 
pupils, and the worthiest of memories.” 

The papers of the same capital mention a very 
narrow escape which has happened to two adven- 
turous men of science. M. Barral, Professor of 
Chemistry, and M. Bixio, determining to pursue 
in the highest regions of the air to which they could 
attain the series of observations to which M. Gay 
Lussac has attached his name, ascended in a balloon 
at a quarter past ten in the morning, in presence 
of several members of the Academy of Sciences 
and other scientific men. They seem, however, to 
have been better qualified for making the ob- 
servations which tempted them skyward than 
for steering their vehicle across the impalpable 
plains of space. Ascending with great rapidity, 
the rapid expansion of the gas threatened them 
with destruction,—when M. Barral seized a knife 
and made an opening in the balloon. The rent 
was so large that the unmanageable machine 
commenced a descent of a rapidity as dangerous as 
the alternative from which they had escaped. By 
dint of assiduously throwing over their ballast, 
they came to the ground with a shock which 
though violent was not fatal. — The projected 
experiments, of course, have not been made ; and 
















































































it is probable that if the savans in question have | 


nerve to repeat the voyage, they will take with 
them an experienced pilot. 

Among publications of interest in France, there 
is one of which our readers may be glad to have 
some account. The French Government some 
years since, we believe, formed the project of pub- 
lishing a description of Algeria similar to that great 
work on Egypt which remains to France as her sole 
triumph from the Expedition to the country of the 
Pyramids. Men specially qualified in various de- 
partments were accordingly united into a scientific 
Commission, and charged with a careful examina- 
tion of the African Province, geographically, archo- 
logically, and in reference to the Natural Sciences. 
Discoveries of the highest interest are said to have 
rewarded the labours of this Commission. Every- 
where—on the coast, and in the interior—in spots, 
says the Journal des Débats, on which it was not 
hitherto known that the Roman Eagle had alighted 
were found the traces of its feet. Inscriptions, 
tombs, roads, bridges, theatres, temples, and 
triumphal arches attest the complete possession 
and long occupation of ancient Numidia by the 
Conquerors of Carthage. For Algiers, archeology 
found her old name of Icosium,—Cherchell became 
once more, in her records, Julia Caesarea, — and 
Bona yielded up the vast remains of Hippo Regia. 


Algeria, it is said, has proved more rich in Roman | 


antiquities than the whole of Northern Italy. Such 
are the materials of that most interesting portion 
of this great national work which treats of the 
archeology of the subject :—and this portion, by 
M. Delamarre, is now in progress of publication 
in Paris. 





ROYAL ACADEMY, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Fight o'clock till Seven), 1s.; Cata- 
logue, 1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— , 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIEN fASTERS and de- 
ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten to Six.— 
Aduwission,1s, Catalogue, ls, GEORGE NICOL, Secretary, 


7 he GALLERY, with 











SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN| WATER-COLOURS.— The 
FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East,each day from Nine till Dusk.—Ad- 
mittance, le. Catalogue, 6d, GEURGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTE 
—The SIXTEENTH ANNU? SXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW GPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's 
Palace. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

PANORAMA of the NILE.—Additions have been made to this 
Exhibition.—The Nubian Desert, from the Second Cataract to 
Dongola—War Dance by Firelight—March of Caravan by Moon- 
light— Morning Prayer.—The Mummy of a High Priest is added 
to the curiosities. Both Banks of the Ri 
Painting —EGY PTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—Daily. at Three 
and Eight o’clock.—Stalls, 3s., l’it, 28., Gallery, 1s.; Children and 
Schools, Half-price. 


PANORAMA OF TIE LAKES OF KILLARNEY.—JUST 
OPENED at BURFORD’S PANORAMA ROYAL, Leicester 
Square,a VIEW of these celebrated and interesting LAKES, taken 
from Ross Castle, and comprising the numerous adjacent islands 
and surrounding beautiful scenery.—The VIEWS of the ARCTIC 
REGIONS and of POMPEII are also now open.—Admission, 1s, 
each view, or 2s. 6d. tothe three. Schools, Malf-price.—Open from 
Ten till dusk. 








RS in WATER-COLOURS. 
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MAIL.— DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 
egent-street, Waterloo place, ditional 
Picture, MADRAS.—A Gigantic MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUS- 

RATING the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA 
paving every object worthy of notice on this highly-interesti 
journey from Southampton to Madras and Calcutta. accompanie 
by descriptive detail aud appropriate music, isnow OPEN DAILY. 
Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and in the Evening at 
Eight o’clock.—Admission, 1s, ; Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3a— 
Doors open half-an-hour before cach representation, 


The DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—Admission, One Shilling — 
NOW OPEN, with the finest VIEWS ever exhibited in this 
country, representing the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, 
on the Khine, (visited by Her Majesty Qucen Victoria in August, 
1845,) aud its Environs, as seen at Sunset and during a Thunder 
Storm; painted by NICHOLAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the 
much-admired Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, 
at Bethiehem ; painted by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch 
made on the spot by Davip Ronerrts, Esq. R.A., with novel and 
striking effects. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

During this week the ALPINE SINGERS from Styria will per- 
form several of their National Melodies, Daily at Four,and in the 
Evenings at Hialf-past Eight.—LECTU RE, by J. H. Pepper, Esq., 
on the APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS of CHEMISTRY, 
daily at a Quarter-past Three, and every Evening at Eight.— 
LECTURE by DR. BACHHOFFNER on VOLTAIC ELEC- 
TRICITY, daily at Two, and every Eveni a Quarter-past 


INDIA OVERLAND 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, B 








‘ Evening at 2 
NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating 
f the WONDERS of NATURE; also a Series, exhibitin, 
SCENES in the ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON.—DIVER an 
DIVING BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, ls. ; Schools, Half-price. 








SOCIETIES 


GEOGRAPHICAL. —Closing Meeting.—The Presi- 
sident, Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., in the chair.— 
B. J. L. Frere, H. Parkes, Com. R. J. Fayrer, 
R.N., Lord Londesborough, A. Dunlop, W. Jack- 
son, and the Rev. R. Christmas were elected Fel- 
lows. Papers read were :—1. ‘Notes on the Kub- 
babish, or Camel Arabs,—nomadic tribes inhabiting 
the Desert between Dongola and Cordofan, by 
M. Parkyns, Esq. 2. ‘Geography of Eastern 
Africa,’ by Mr. MacQueen, with an account of the 
latest discovery, by the Rev. Mr. Krapf, of a 
snow-capped moyntain to the N.W. of, and still 
higher than the renowned Kilimandjaro. 3. ‘Some 
information on the Northern Frontier of Nepaul,’ 
by Lall Sing, (a member of the Nepaulese Embassy 
at present in London,) collected and communicated 
by the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley. According to Lall 
Sing, the boundary-line of the north frontier of 
Nepaul is incorrectly laid down in all our best 
maps, and should be moved further north. The 
line should leave the boundary (as at present laid 
down) at Gosangthan, from which place westwards 
both slopes of the main chain of the Himalaya 
belong to Nepaul. The boundary then runs along 
a ridge to the north of the Himalaya, including 
Mustang, a place about thirty miles from the 
foot of Dhawalagiri, and much in resort among 
pilgrims. From Mustang the frontier continues 
west, including the valley of Humla with the head 
waters of the river Gogra. Lall Sing (who was 
present) stated, in answer to a question, that “‘ the 
distance from the Nepaul and Tibet frontier to the 

3ramaputra or Dsanpro, was about seven kos, 
fourteen miles.” The Bramaputra is at this place 


| said to be about as wide as the Thames at London, 


and fordable in some places. The paper was ac- 
companied by sketches of Nepaul made during his 
stay in that country by Mr. J. E. Winterbottom, 
and by an original map of the Tibetean frontier by 
Mr. Strachey. ‘The latter gentleman said that he 
had no doubt that the proposed alteration in our 


| maps of the Nepaul frontier would be found to be 


substantially correct. Judging from the portion 
of the Himalaya which he had visited, he thought 
it highly probable that Mustang was similarly situ- 


| ated to Milam or Nili, both of which are consider- 


ably to the north of the great snowy peaks in their 
vicinity. The watershed of the chain which forms 
the actual boundary between Tibet and the British 
Himalayan provinces, is a truly natural frontier, 
following a line twenty or thirty miles more to the 
north than the line of the great snowy peaks,—and 
the same thing would probably hold good in Ne- 
paul. Mr. Strachey exhibited, in the map hung 
up, the alterations in the Tibetean frontier which 
he had been enabled to lay down; and men- 
tioned that his brother, Capt. H. Strachey, who 
had during the last two years been in Ladak, had 
collected materials for the construction of a new 
map of the western portion of Tibet, which would 
doubtless go far towards illustrating the geography 
of that part of Asia. 





Syro-Ecypr1an.—Dr. J. Lee in the chair.—The 
Chairman read extracts from manuscripts and books 
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in reference to Jdffer, a Mohammedan traveller in 

ica.—Major Rawlinson presented the twelfth 
volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain—Mr. D. W. Nash read a paper 
‘On Cuneiform Inscriptions.’ 


He endeavoured to 
show that the so-called Median inscriptions were 
conceived not in a Tartar dialect, as Major Raw- 
linson supposed,— but in a Semitic tongue, the 
language of the population of Western Asia prior 
to the supremacy of the Arian immigrants. This 
language, though not the modern Pehlevi, is its 
ancient representative, and the language not as 
M. Léwernstern supposes of merely the Southern 
Elymeans, but of the great substratum of the 
population of Persia and Media.—Mr. D. Sharpe 
offered remarks on the list of Assyrian kings whose 
succession and exploits are recorded in the Nineveh 
inscriptions translated by Major Rawlinson. Find- 
ing it impossible to identify their names with those 
recorded in history, Mr. Sharpe conjectures that 
many of the supposed names may be titles borne 
by several kings, and perhaps changed according 
to the provinces of the empire in which they were 
used. In failure of identifying the Nineveh kings 
by name, it only remains to endeavour to recog- 
nize them by their actions and order of succession. 
The history partially unveiled by Major Rawlinson 
bears so close a resemblance to that of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian monarchs who overran and finally 
overthrew the Jewish kingdom, as to suggest the 
following identification of the names of the two 
lists of Assyrian kings.— 
A. From the Jewish and Greek 

Historians. 
Pul. 
. Not mentioned. 
. Tigleth-Pileser. 
Shalmaneser. 
. Sennacherib. 
Esar-Haddon or Sargon. 
Sarac or Sammuges. 

Change of Dynasty. 

Nabopollaser. 8. 
Nebuchadnezzar. 9. Bel-adoni-sha. 
Evil-merodach. 10. Assar-adan-assar. 
11, Neglissar. 11. Son of No, 10. 
12. Nabonadius or Belshaz- 12. Son of No. 11. 

Zar. 
In the two lists the number of kings nearly cor- 
responds, the change of dynasty occurs at the same 
place, and the most important names stand opposite 
to one another. Nabopollaser and his successors 


B. From the Nineveh 
Marbles. 
. Temenbar. 
2. Hevenk. 
3. Kati-bar. 
. Assar-adan-pul. 
. Temenbar Li. 
Husi-hem. 
. Hevenk I. 
Change of Dynasty. 
Artko-sin. 


= 
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were Babylonians :—it is probable that Artko-sin | 


was a Babylonian, as he dedicated the town of 
Khorsabad to Bel and Nebo, divinities of Baby- 
lon, not of Assyria; and his successor’s name, Bel- 
adoni-sha, is also Babylonian. The principal coin- 
cidences lie between Sennacherib and TemenbarII., 
whose conquests are the same, and whose repeated 
invasions of Palestine correspond most minutely. 
—If the above scheme be correct, the Nineveh 
marbles in the British Museum belong principally 
to Sennacherib, and Nabopollaser, the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL. —W. Spence, Esq. V.P. in 
the chair.—J. Lubbock, Esq., and the Rev. H. 
Clark were elected members, and J. Walker, Esq. 
was elected a subscriber.— The President an- 
nounced that the Council had appointed Mr. E. 
W. Janson Curator to the Society. Mr. 8. Ste- 
vens exhibited living specimens of Gracilia minuta, 
with the willow basket lid in which they had bred ; 
also Sericoris littorana reared from thrift (Statice 
armeria) growing below Gravesend, and Elachista 
rufocinerea and E£. ceruscella taken in copuld. 
He also exhibited a Psecadia funerella taken early 
in June, near Kirkby Stephen, Westmoreland, by 
Mr. Hewitson.—Mr. Bond exhibited several Pse- 
cadia funerella from Whittlesea Mere ; also Chilo 
mucronellus, Nascia cilialis, Eupitheria sparsata, 
and Zeuzera arundinis, from the same locality.— 
Mr. J. F. Stephens exhibited pupa-cases of Zeu- 
zera arundinis protruding from reeds in which the 
larve had fed ; and Mr. Bond stated that the pupe, 
although possessing but small spines, moved up 
and down the inside of the reeds with as much 
rapidity as the larve. Mr. Westwood said that he 
had seen cases of a Dipterous insect, probably a 
Cecidomyia, sticking out of reeds just in the same 
manner as these Zeuzera.—Mr. F. Smith said that 
having in former years found Baris laticollis at the 





roots of Sisymbrium officinale, he searched for it 
again this season; but found, instead of those insects, 
some larve which he supposed to be those of Leio- 
soma punctata. He also stated that he had ob- 
served attached to the posterior segments of the 
abdomen of a common Hydrobius a receptacle con- 
taining eggs, one of which he had examined micro- 
seopically and found in it a living larva. —Mr. 
White read part of a biographical notice of Dr. 
Leach; and also a letter from Mrs. Hamilton in 
which the capture of a Curcuiio, probably Acan- 
thothorax longicornis, in India, was recorded.—Mr. 
Westwood exhibited drawings of larvee and pupa- 
case of Psyche nigricans, found by Mr. Weaver in 
the New Forest ; and stated that Mr. Weaver had 
taken two other species of Psyche new to Britain, 
—and in Scotland Cetonia enea and Pytho depres- 


sus..—Mr. Westwood exhibited larve of Lymexylon 


navale in wood from Pembroke Dockyard, where 
it had proved very destructive to Italian oak which 
had been lying there since 1846.—Mr. Westwood 
read a portion of a paper entitled ‘ Notes on Stre- 
psiptera,’ and exhibited drawings in illustration.— 
Mr. Stainton read a description of Micropteryx 
aruncella, Scopoli, as an addition to his monograph 
of the genus. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 
Literary Fund. 
Horticultural, 3.— Meeting at Chiswick. 





PROF. DOVE’S MAPS OF THE MONTHLY ISOTHERMAL 
LINES OF THE GLOBE. 

THESE Maps show the mean temperature, on 
Fahrenheit’s scale, of every month in the year at 
900 stations on the globe. They have been con- 
structed at very great labour, on the basis of the 
most authentic meteorological observations made 
by competent parties during a series of years. We 
shall proceed to notice a few of the most important 
results arrived at by Prof. Dove. 

Dividing the globe at the meridian of Ferro, and 
computing the temperature of the parallels east 
and west of that meridian at every ten degrees of 
latitude, it is found (with the exception of the lati- 
tudes of 70°) that the eastern half, which has the 
largest mass of land, is colder than the western 
half, the difference diminishing constantly as the 
equator is approached. Within the tropics the 
diminution of temperature in going northward 
takes place with great regularity. The average 
winter and summer temperature of the northern 
and southern hemispheres is shown in the following 
table :— 

J § Northern Hemisphere .... 


anuary 1° 9 
anuary \ Southern ditto 5 


The Globe......... 


Northern Hemisphere .... 


July.... Southern ditto 


The Globe.......... 

The temperature of the whole globe increases, 
therefore, fully 8° of Fahrenheit from January to 
July. Taking the mean between these months, we 
have as the mean temperature of the globe 58° 2’; 
as the mean temperature of the northern hemisphere 
60°, and as that of the southern hemisphere 56° 4’. 
Prof. Dove observes :—‘‘ As when we move south- 
wards we see the northern constellations sink, and 
the southern rise above the horizon, so the sun, on 
entering new signs in his annual course, overlooks 
constantly new portions of the earth’s surface. 
This surface being a highly varied one, the sun’s 
influence upon it is also constantly varying, for the 
impinging solar heat is employed in raising the 
temperature of substances which do not change 
their condition of aggregation; but when engaged 
in causing the melting of ice or the evaporation of 
water it becomes latent. When, therefore, the sun 
returning from its northern declination enters the 
southern signs, the increasing proportion of liquid 
surface upon which it shines causes a corresponding 
part of its heat to become latent, and hence arises 
the great periodical variation in the temperature of 
the whole globe which has been noticed.” 

We shall now briefly consider the monthly iso- 
thermal lines as laid down by Prof. Dove. Taking 
the temperature of 32° Fahrenheit, in January, 
the line drawn across the globe passes from Phil- 


> 


adelphia over the banks of Newfoundland, anj 
through the southernmost part of Iceland Up to 
the Polar circle, which it reaches in the meridian 
of Brussels. It thence descends perpendicular} 

r . P rel y, 
or in the direction of the meridian, to Ho 
from whence it proceeds in a south-easterly direc, 
tion to the Balkan: from the middle of the Black 
Sea it runs in a west and east course across Asia 
the Corea, whence it rises to the Aleutian Islan 
and descends again in America to the latitude of 
Palermo. 

Thus, it appears that if we proceed in Jan 
from the Shetland Islands down the east Coast of 
Great Britain to the channel, we do not alter the 
temperature, while with every step to the Westward 
it becomes warmer, and that in no inconsiderable 
degree ; since both the west coast of Ireland and 
the extreme point of Cornwall are beyond the ling 
of 41° Fahrenheit. 

In February the lines of equal temperature begin 
to move northward in Northern Asia, while jp 
North America they are still moving southward, 
In March the spaces in America and Africa, in. 
closed by the isothermal of 814° Fahrenheit, haye 
united. In April two spaces of unusually high 
temperature, bounded by isothermals of 86° Fah. 
renheit, are developed in the middle of Northern 
Africa and in the interior of Western India, 
Everywhere in Asia and middle Europe, the iso. 
thermals are almost parallel with the parallels of 
latitude. The line of 32° Fahrenheit still preserves, 
however, its extraordinary bend. It runs from 
Cape Breton to the south point of Greenland, 
through Iceland almost up to Bear Island; thence 
to the North Cape, and sinks on the crest of the 
Scandinavian Alps down to the latitude of Dron. 
theim, from whence it bends eastward. The ice 
drifting down from the coast of Greenland and 
Baffin’s Bay is the cause of this phenomenon. In 
May this effect of the drift ice is still more decided, 
From Nova Scotia to Newfoundland the isothermals 
are crowded most closely together ; hence arises in 
Newfoundland, during the spring, the remarkable 
appearance called the silver dew, when warm south 
winds cover the trees with a thick crust of ice; 
hence, too, the thick fogs which at this season ob- 
secure the entrance to Baffin’s Bay. Meanwhile 
the hot space in Africa, bounded by an isothermal 
of 86° Fahrenheit, has extended and united itself 
with the hot space in Western India. 

In June this line has reacted in Europe up to 
Christiania. The great outlets of the Arctic Sea 
show their influence by producing concave inflee- 
tions in the generally regular course of the isother- 
mal lines in thismonth. Inthe southern hemisphere 
the curves have become extremely flat; and even 
the difference between the east and west sides of 
South America is but slightly apparent. 

In July the extreme temperatures manifest 
themselves. Within an elongated space including 
Nubia and Southern Arabia a line appears bearing 
a temperature of 904° Fahrenheit. These are the 
countries of which Hagi Ismael says, *<the earth 
is fire and the wind flame.” But in Western India, 
also, the temperature has become extraordinarily 
high since May. In Afghanistan the saying 8 
proverbial—“ Great God, why needest thou have 
made hell when there is Ghizni?’ In Europe the 
isothermals have overpassed the circular form, and 
begin to be convex in the interior of the Continent. 
In August, in the old Continent, the east side of 
Nova Zembla alone resists the still continuing ten- 
dency of the curves to become more convex, and 
hence they assume two characteristic convexities— 
one at Spitzbergen, and the other at the mouth of 
the Lena. But on the coast of Greenland, as the 
cold in the high north already begins to increase, 
the drifting of ice to the southward is lessened, and 
the east coasts of North America are thus per 
mitted to retain more of the heat they receive, and 
the isothermal curves become flatter. _ 

In September this is the case in a still greater 
degree; and as the cold from New Siberia now 
begins to invade the continent of Asia, the convert 
summits are similarly flattened. This is the month, 
consequently, when the distribution of temperature 
over the globe is most regular, the continent ? 
America even forming no exception. 
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the north, —and in November and December 
pecome in both continents concave. 

iTbus,” observes Prof. Dove, “the wonderful 

of the most powerful steam-engine with 
ghich we are acquainted—the atmosphere —appears 
ently regulated by laws of periodical action. 
Fen often complain that all physical circumstances 
: ly distributed over the earth’s surface ; 
hut this very irregularity is a preserving principle 
of the whole terrestrial life. It is probable that 
the northern hemisphere acts as the condenser, and 
the southern hemisphere as the water reservoir of 
his steam-engine; and thus that a greater quan- 
tity of rain falling in the northern hemisphere is 
qne cause of its higher temperature, since the heat 
ghich became latent in the southern hemisphere is 
wt free in the northern in heavy falls of rain.” 

The maps (three in number) from which the 
foregoing results have been deduced are invaluable 
to the meteorologist. They have been engraved 
at the expense of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin; and, in the true spirit of scientific libe- 
nlity, an arrangement has been made by which 
parties in this country may obtain copies at little 
more than the cost of the paper and of taking off 
the impressions. 





PINE ARTS 


Fre-Art Gossip.—Inspired probably by the 
success of the second sale of Etty’s effects—when 
the slightest memoranda from his hand brought 
amounts of some importance, and the whole realized 
3 large sum, —the executors of Mr. Miiller have 
qntrived, after the intervention of some years, to 
make a second sale of works in oil and water colours, 
by bringing together three hundred and twenty-five 
lots—the majority of very slight definition, and few 
nised much above the class of mere materials for the 
jicture with which every painter's folio is stocked. 
ltis to be regretted that matters for the most part 
@ such trifling character and so little worthy of 
this artist's deserved reputation, should have been 
let loose on the world. What care he could 
bestow when he chose on the delineation of the 
intricate forms of Gothic and other buildings was, 
however, evidenced in ‘A Door-way at Amboize, 
France,"— ‘ The Court of Agnes Sorel, Orleans’— 
ada ‘Sketch of a Bridge over the Great Western 
Railway.’ One of the best of the same kind 
ws ‘The Court of Chateau Blois,’—admirably 
detailed. Among the designs for pictures most 
wticeable were, a ‘Sketch for a picture—Magic 
lanthorn,’—- and two compositions (195 and 
1%) in circular frames. The ‘Trial by Touch’ 
sa Rembrandtish conception. There were 
sme good water-colour studies of Fontainbleau, 
ud of sites near Bristol,—and sketches from the 
uighbourhood of Rome. The studies of animals 
were of the slightest character. Of those of the 
human form, ‘A Nubian’ and ‘A RomanWarrior’ 
tould, for the credit of the painter’s memory, never 
lave been submitted to public gaze. Seven lots 
weurring at the end of the first day’s sale,—the 
major part of them being finished pictures—brought 
the largest amounts,—and were chiefly purchased, 
#vill be observed, by dealers. ‘Conham, on the 
Bith River—Twilight,’ was purchased by Mr. 
Gritten, for 32/. 1]s. ;—‘The Pyramids, as seen 
turing the overflow of the Nile,” by Mr. Rought, 
fr 211. 6s. ;—‘ Hambrook Stapleton, near Bristol,’ 
by Mr.Wethered, for 52/.10s. ‘Pensford Church, 
war Bristol,’ painted in Bristol during the artist’s 

tillness—a very good picture—was sold to Mr. 
Gritten for 751.128. ‘East Lyn, Lynmouth, 
North Devon,’ executed about the same time—one 
the most finished pictures here—was purchased 
bor 63/., by Mr. Wallis. A large and singular 
‘mposition —very slight—‘Turkish Merchants, 
With Camels fording the River Mangerchii, by 
Tnchlight—Valley of Xanthus, Asia Minor,’—a 
‘ty speculative picture — was bought by Mr. 
Cols for 1051. The principal lot of the sale 

ueomans’ Encampment—Valley of Xanthus, 
Asa Minor —. Domestic Occupations’—a work of 
gat merit—passed into the hands of Mr. Rought 
br 2531. 1s. The small prices which by far the 
feater number of the other lots brought is the best 
Spression of the estimation in which they were held. 


We have this week to record two additions to 
the list of honorary distinctions bestowed on artists. 
Mr. Edwin Landseer and Mr. John Watson Gordon, 
the Queen’s limner in Scotland and President of 
the Scottish Academy, have received the honour of 
knighthood at the Levee held on Wednesday last. 
This seems to be the highest point of social distinc- 
tion which Art can attain in England. The only 
artist who ever attained to baronetcy was Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

There have been few Exhibitions of late years 
more deservedly popular than that of the Overland 
Journey to India; and its attractions are now in- 
creased by the addition of a view of the Harbour of 
Madras. The artists have omitted no particle of 
the peculiarities of the locality or of the incidents 
which distinguish it from all other landing-places 
in the world. The surf which breaks for ever 


than two miles from the shore,—the massulah boat, 
built of soft wood, flat-bottomed, and caulked with 
straw instead of oakum, which carries the crews 
and passengers to land,—and the messenger who 
takes letters or errands from the shore to the off- 
lying ships in his catamaran of rude pieces of wood 
lashed together in peculiar fashion,—make up the 
features of a most living and characteristic scene. 
We see in the last report of the Committee of 
the Architectural Publication Society, thatamongst 
the works which they have in contemplation is 
one for which they are preparing after the 
manner explained in the following paragraph.— 
“The Committee avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of the subscribers 
to the note which was prefixed to the first portion 
of a list of articles proposed for the compilation of 
a Cyclopedia of Architecture. This list has been 


provement by the solicited assistance of the profes- 
sion. The Committee would the more impress 
this desirable object on the attention of the mem- 
bers, as it is considered that much may yet be 
effected in the way of amendment, so as to render 
the list a complete and safe basis upon which the 
Cyclopedia may be commenced with a fair prospect 
of its ultimate satisfactory conclusion. The re- 
mainder of the list is in course of preparation ; and 
the whole, even without further care expended on 


pilation of such a work, either by this Society or by 
private enterprise, and may be at any rate the 
means of preventing any future abortive attempts.” 
—It was decided at the meeting for receiving this 
report that the Society is not yet in a position to 
enable the members to guarantee the efficient 


Cyclopedia of Architecture; but they request that 


to complete that portion of a most desirable object.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—An erratum is due 
to Herr Otherthiir, whose concert, announced, but 
not reported in the Atheneum, took place yester- 


number. 

The meetings of the Musical Union closed for 
the season on Tuesday last, with a most choice 
performance of chamber music, led by Herr Ernst, 
with Herr Halle at the pianoforte,—the main 
features of which were Mendelssohn’s Quartett in 
E major and Beethoven's Kreutzer Duett Sonata. 
It has been interesting tomark how the former work 
and the two Quartetts which are joined with it in one 
opus are now accepted in England as they should be 
—namely, as the alternatives to Beethoven’s Quar- 
tetts. Less strikingly original in their first inven- 
tions, less discursively enterprising in their episodes, 
they have still a poetry, a science, an unflagging 
animation, a solid and unaffected originality, and a 
beauty of instrumental combination, which raise 
them far higher than the contemporary writings of 
M. Onslow or Dr. Spohr—the only works with which 
they can be compared. We have encountered no 
one worth conciliating who has been able to resist 
the spell of this music: while we have marked, to 
the credit of their taste and fairness, how one dis- 





expressly per-verse, has been won over to regard 
these Quartetts in their true light,—to place their 
master on his merited pedestal. Of the admirable 
players there is no need to speak.—The past is 
stated to have been the most prosperous season of 
the Musical Union. 


St. Martin’s Hall.—The performance of unac- 
companied music given on Wednesday under Mr. 
Hullah’s direction was excellent,—interesting to 
those who have their ears open to musical gratifi- 
cation of every school, and welcome as exhibiting 
the great proficiency of the chorus employed. The 





on this coast, compelling vessels to anchor more | 


printed for the purpose of full revision and im- | 


continuance of such an important work as the | 


the list of terms should be continued “in order | 


day—not yesterday week, as was stated in our last | 





sentient after another, whether simply a-verse or 


fidelity to pitch of the voices during such a long 
and intricate piece of music as the ‘ Credo’ of Lotti 
cannot be too warmly praised. And how welcome 
—how full of effect and variety—how expressive 
and how solid, is the movement itself !—what a 
rebuke to the ultra-romancists of modern time who 
have chosen to write as if voices could convey no 
divers passions, emotions, or colourings, unless the 
| orchestra, with its flutes, violins, harps, cymbals, 
and ophicleides were there to instruct the public as 
to the situation and the sentiment by its palpable, 
and sometimes almost punning, appeals to the ear. 
Then, in Mr. Horsley’s beautiful canon, ‘Awake, 
thou that sleepest !’ the mastery over time which 
Mr. Hullah’s method of training must produce 
was no less admirably exhibited.—The sacred music 
was followed by an act of secular compositions. 
The performance was enjoyed with great relish; 
and since such a performance is hardly attainable 
by any other united body of vocalists, it is earnestly 
to be desired that from time to time it should be 
repeated, in whatever direction, as regards the 
presentation of orchestral works, Mr. Hullah’s 
efforts may move. 






























































Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—That which Madame 
Viardot and Madame Castellan were unable to ac- 
complish at the Royal Italian Opera [Athen. No. 
1077], Mdlle. Parodi and Madame Frezzolini will 
hardly effect at Her Majesty’s Theatre. There 
never was an audience in England for ‘I Capuleti,’ 
and now we do not apprehend that there ever will 
be. On the opera itself we discoursed sufficiently 
two yearsago. A few words will suffice to charac- 


| terize the new cast. As Romeo, Mdlle. Parodi does 
it, will serve as a most valuable guide in the com- | 


not look well; she gesticulates under the idea of im- 
pressiveness—and on Saturday last she sang forcibly 
out of tune. Madame Frezzolini’s Giulietta is very 
fair and Italian “to see;”’ but she, too, was inef- 
fective,—owing to her too constant resolution to 
produce an effect with the good notes of her voice. 
As a duett singer she is eminently unsatisfactory, 
refusing—it sometimes almost seems on purpose— 
to blend with or to accommodate herself to her 
companion. Signor Gardoni reappeared as Tebaldo, 
with an apparent increase of strength, vocal and 
physical, upon last year. The other principal parts 
were filled by Signor Lorenzo and by Signor Bel- 
letti. The opera was received with every appear- 
ance of favour. 

Of the novelties in the cast of ‘Il Matrimonio 
Segreto,’ given on Thursday, we have but to say, 
that Madame Sontag as Carolina sang deliciously, 
She acted, however, too softly,—keeping aloof from 
her sisters, aunt, and father with a reserve not so 
explicable by the secrecy of her marriage as by the 
personality of the refined Lady who is afraid of 
close encounter with her shrewish sister. The 
Fidalma of Malle. Parodi indicated instincts for 
comedy. 

On Thursday all such as have made their stand 
on the aristocratic nature of Her Majesty's Theatre 
must have received a shock in seeing announced 
(between Madame Pasta’s concert and M. Thal- 
berg’s concerto) the black Malibran, who is to sing 
black songs in a divertissement on Tuesday next. 
Race and colour apart, and no prejudication of a 
new comer meant,—the terms of announcement 
(the use of a distinguished woman’s name included) 
are such as merely befit a monster ;—and this vein 
being opened by the manager, we are curious to see 
whether the Hippopotamus, the Mysterious Lady, 
Mdlle. Vandermeersch, the Arab snake charmers, 
and any particular novelty from the Surrey and 
Cremorne Gardens (not forgetting Mr. Pell, the 
original Bones) are in turns to be introduced at a 
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theatre the fashion, taste, and enterprise of whose 
management has been again and paraded,— 
From low St. James’ up to high St. Paul’s. 


Frencu Priays.—Mdlle. Rachel.— When we 
have noted that this great actress is here again, in 
all the plenitude of her powers,—and that she has 
this week appeared in ‘Phidre,’ ‘Bajazet,’ &«.—we 
have little more to say. Reiterated panegyric can 
be excused only by new graces exhibited and new de- 
lights called up by its object. These Mdlle. Rachel 
does not give us. She appears at once to have 
come to the maturity of her powers. She sprang 
by a single leap to the throne of empire over hate, 
sarcasm, revenge, expressed in dramatic utterance 
and gesture—in the very first part she played sub- 
stantiated her claims to the most forcible and highly- 
finished declamation for many a day enunciated in 
the temple of the Corneilles and Racines of clas- 
sical French tragedy; but, once for all, after having 
taken her place and seized her triumph, she seems to 
have paused not like one who would—but like one 
who could—go no further and effect no more.—It 
would be ridiculous to speak of Mdlle. Rachel as a 
careless or meagre actress, but it is as impossible to 
deny that she is monotonous. Nature has bound 
her round with bars of adamant, through which 
her genius either cannot or will not break. The 
softer affections and the tenderer emotions, which 
even give a redeeming grace to a Lady Macbeth and 
to a Shylock (if those characters be rightly conceived), 
seem to be as far beyond Mdlle. Rachel’s grasp 
as ever. She awes, more than she moves, us,— 
her power corrodes, but it does not subdue. Few 
spells so strong as hers leave us with so little wish 
for their repetition. She appears, however, to have 
made some change in her manner of utterance,—or 
else, having become tired of tirades, to precipitate 
many of the passages on which she used formerly to 
linger. By this her points gain intensity, and her 
bursts of spoken passion acquire the electric force 
of the most forcible action; but the balance of the 
verse is often lost, and the sense sometimes escapes 
the English ear. Aware that declamation has its 
conventions in every country,—that the Kemble 
solemnities and the Macready familiarities are alike 
distasteful and unintelligible to our neighbours,— 
it behoves us to employ the national epithet.—On 
Monday next Mdlle. Rachel will appear in the 
‘Adrienne Lecouvreur’ of M. Scribe. 


StrRanD.—We should have thought that the 
purity, the tenderness, the sanctity of the subject 
of the ‘ Alcestis’ of Euripides would have preserved 
it from the profanation of burlesque. Milton’s 
allusion to it even, so tender, so touching— 

Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 

should have consecrated it to English feeling. 
Moreover, the unvulgar nature of the subject, and 
the non-acquaintance of the general playgoer with 
it, might have preserved it from interference. In 
these days of theatrical parody, however, nothing 
is too sacred, nothing too far removed from popular 
familiarity, to escape the excessive demand for this 
kind of stage amusement. The title of the new 
burlesque is, ‘Alcestis; or, the original Strong- 
Minded Woman.’ It was produced on Thursday, 
with uncommon success. The scenes of the Greek 
tragedy are closely followed ; the chief alteration 
being the substitution of an elaborately punning 
dialogue, and the introduction of a policeman as 
the hanger-on of Alcestis’ servant and hero of the 
kitchen-larder. The characters are provided with 
comic and eccentric songs to popular airs—which 
received much applause. The special merit of the 
piece lies in its elegance,—the puns being remark- 
ably smart and neat, as well as numerous. It was 
well acted. Mr. H. Farren as Orcus or Death 
was capitally made up,—and, though he somewhat 
overdid the part, was amusing. Mrs. Leigh 
Murray as Alcestis shewed considerable intelli- 
gence; and Mr. Compton as Admetus was rich 
in humour. The author has shown talent which 
we hope hereafter to see better employed. 








Mosicat AND Dramatic Gossip.—It must suf- 
fice here to announce that the Royal Academy 
Concerts closed for the season on Saturday last— 





with a meeting at which was performed a Sym- 
phony by Mr. Banister, of which our contempo- 
raries speak in high terms,—an Overture by Mr. 
Owen,—and an opera jinale by Mr. T. Thomas ;— 
all the above MS. compositions. This is well; but 
the evidences of training and method in execution 
which the Academy Concerts put forward are so 
few, and year by year, as it seems to us, the merits 
of the pupils so obviously diminish, that we natu- 
rally escape from, in place of courting, oppor- 
tunities to dwell on them. 

We hardly know whether to be glad or sorry 
that Madame Pasta has consented to re-appear. 
She will sing three times next week ; on Monday, 
in the Opera Concert Room, Haymarket,—on 
Thursday, on Mr. Lumley’s stage, after ‘La Tem- 
pesta,’—in a scene or two from ‘ Anna Bolena,’— 
on Friday at the Concert which is to be given at 
the Royal Italian Opera in aid of the Italian Exile 
Fund.—To those who have known her in her 
prime, these exhibitions must and will have their 
charm and their interest: since Time cannot de- 
stroy the artist’s feeling for style, and Memory will 
supply to the listener what is gone and amend 
what may require amending, But the younger 
generation of opera-goers cannot have these recol- 
lections and comparisons; and they may be, there- 
fore, without offence, reminded that Madame 
Pasta was the queen of the stage—the greatest of 


the greatest—and that as such she claims wel- | 
come and respect, and, it may be, forbearance which | 


could not and ought not to be awarded to any new 
comer. 

We perceive that an extra performance will be 
given by the Beethoven Quartett Society on Mon- 
day next, the Sth, for Herr Ernst’s benefit. This 
will include, amongst other music, the Andante and 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s noble posthumous 
Quartett in F minor, and Beethoven’s posthumous 
Quartett in B flat major. M. Heller will be the 
pianist. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we tran- 
scribe from Mr. Ella’s ‘“‘ Record” a report that 
Herr Halle intends to settle in London. He would 
be an acquisition of the highest value. M. Gode- 
froid, too, we are told, meditates pitching his 
‘*harp” in England. 

A rumour is current that Mr. Lumley has 
 sioned” with MM. Scribe and Halévy for another 
opera, to be produced next season. While we 
rejoice in the prospect of novelty, and applaud 
every effort in quest of it,—while, too, we do full 
justice to the power of M. Halévy over his own 
language and his own theatres and his own public 
of Paris,—we cannot think that the composer who 
will “hit” the English audience of an Italian 
theatre has been touched in such a contract.—If 
Madame Sontag is to be the prima donna, we should 
have liked to see what M. Auber could do for her 
display. 

Mdlle. Lind is said to have promised to sing at 
two Liverpool Philharmonic Concerts, previous to 
her departure for America, for the sum of 1,000/. 

A one-act classical trifle for Mdlle. Rachel has 
just been produced by M. Ponsard at the Théadtre 
Frangais, entitled ‘Horace et Lydie.’-—Since her 
departure from Paris, another of M. Alfred de 
Musset’s comedies, ‘ Le Chandelier,’ long ago pub- 
lished in the Revue de Deux Mondes, has been per- 
formed with great success. 

M. Berlioz (whose ironical praise few understand 
better—or, sub rosd, enjoy more—than ourselves) 
writes of a new composer and composition with 
such earnest seriousness that we must paraphrase his 
commendation of a new stringed Quartett by M. 
Auguste Morel, as a notice of good hope and pro- 
mise. ‘‘In this,” says he, is to be found ‘ that 
youthful spirit which may be imitated, but which is 
always more or less bad in imitation, —that distine- 
tion of style in harmony and melody of which we 
have had too few examples in this order of com- 
position since Beethoven ceased to write. The 
four instruments are employed with a perfect 
understanding of the contrasts which arise be- 
twixt the timbre of the tenor and violoncello and 
that of the violin. Each of the four movements 
has its peculiar physiognomy and character. The 
first is especially remarkable for the amplitude of 
its forms and the fire with which it is animated. 


The scherzo combines great rhythmical Vivaci 
and unexpected and original harmonic 
ments. As to the adagio, a colossal piec 
sense of the word, I seriously think (and as I think 
it, I say it) that any master living or dead 
might be happy to have composed it, and proud ty 
put his name to it.” Much higher praise than this 
could not well be given, nor better calculated to 
excite all those who, like ourselves, rejoice in the 
prospect of coming genius. 

The Grand Opéra of Paris is about to close for 
two months. M. Massol has accepted an en 
ment to re-appear there. A talent like his js just 
now much wanted in that company. M. Berlio; 
however, speaks in high terms of a pupil of th: 
Conservatoire, M. Merly, who possesses a fine bay}. 
tone voice, and who, adds the critic, sings with 
the utmost ‘ probity.” The epithet is an expres. 
sive one. 

The Olympic Theatre, we find, is still in the 
market,—the statement that Mr. Farren had take, 
it having been premature. There would appear tp 
| be some peculiar difficulties at present in the trans. 
action. 
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The Universal Catalogue.—We have received » 
| many letters on this subject that it is impossible to 
| publish them. It may, however, be well to notice 
| one error into which several of the writers have fallen 
| —that of supposing that “each title must be mounted 
on a separate piece of wood; an operation which must 
be performed with skill, as each piece of metal and 
wood would require to be squared to a mathematical 
nicety.” Surely, the writers of the above had not 
read, certainly did not understand, the explanatioy 
which we gave a fortnight since [ante, p. 661]—that 
“ years since we printed in the Atheneum a page of 
advertisements from a stereotype plate mounted on 
a block so arranged and prepared that any other 
stereotype plate might be mounted thereon.” Weill 
now add, though it seems to us to be implied in the 
above statement, that any number of separate stereo- 
type titles compressible within a page may be 
mounted thereon. But the best explanation will be 
the page itself,—which is to be seen at our Office in 
Wellington Street, as we have already said. 

Mr. Prior and Mr. Cunningham.—We have te 
ceived from Mr. Cunningham the following letter 
| * Mr. James Prior, to whom the public is indebted 
| for a carefully compiled Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 

has in a letter printed in the Literary Gazette, 
| thought fit to assert that I am the author of certain 
| articles in the Athenceum full of ‘cordial abuse of his 
| books.’ To this letter I have made the following 
| reply.— 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—There is only one sentence in Mr. Prior's letter 
which calls for any remark from me. I never abused Mr. 
Prior’s works in the Atheneum; and I beg permission % 
add, that I wrote a year and a half ago to Mr. Prior, at the 
request of a mutual friend of his and mine, to inform him 
that I was not the author of the articles of which he com- 
plained. As Mr, Prior has not thought fit to believe my 
statement, I have written to the Editor of the Athenewn, 
requesting that he will substantiate my denial. 
Iam, &e. 

As Mr. Prior states that I had dined at his house 
once, and repaid his hospitality by unfavourable cr 
ticism in the Atheneum, may I request that for my 
sake you will so far transgress the wholesome rules 
of periodical literature, and of your journal in par 
ticular, as to confirm the statement with respect to 
the Atheneum contained in the above letter. I shal 
not think it worth my while on any future occasion 
to trouble you with a similar application. 

7 ” 

“Tam, &e. PETER CUNNINGHAM. 

*.* There is some difficulty in dealing with gentle 

men who, like Mr. Prior, jump to their conclusions 
from premises of their own manufacture,—and ye 
more, when they do so in angry mood at finding that 
the price of a dinner has not purchased for thems 
favourable review. The justice of the principle @ 
which Mr, Prior gives his dinners, however, neither 
Mr. Cunningham nor ourselves are concerned to 
discuss in the present instance,—as his immediate 
application of it is made in pure waste. With the 
articles which are supposed to have violated ihe 
contract implied by Mr. Prior’s having fed Mr. = 
ningham, the latter gentleman, notwithstanding 4 





Prior’s easy assumption, had nothing whatever toe 
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The Comet.—For some few evenings past the 
comet discovered by Dr. Petersen, at Altona, on the 


has been visible to the naked eye in the 
constellation Bootes. With an ordinary night-glass 
the tail may be traced to a distance of about two 
d from the head, which is bright; and, without 
the telescope, resembles a star of the fifth magnitude. 
This evening (July 6) it will be situate two degrees west 
of 16 Bootis; on the 7tha little above a line joining 
the star Rho in the belt, with the well-known star, 
Cor Caroli, and about one-third of the distance be- 
tween those stars from Rho, Next evening a line 
fom Rho Bootis to 41 Coma Berenicis will pass 
close to the comet, which will be nearer to the former 
gar. On the 9th it will be two degrees cast and a 
jittle north of the star numbered 9 in Bootes, and in 
a line joining it with Rho, of the same constellation ; 
onthe ith, about one degree north of 10 Bootis, 
pelow a line from Arcturus to Cor Caroli, 5 degrees 
from the former star. Next evening the star Ww ill be 
on the parallel of Arcturus, near Eta Bootis; and 
on the 13th will be situate between Eta and Upsilon, 
alittle east of a line joining them; and on the 14th 
itwill benearest to the earth, and in a line with Upsilon 
Bootis and Tau in Virgo, a degree or more south 
ofthe former star, After this time moonlight may 
prevent the comet being seen with the naked eye, 
jut with the telescope it may be traced a week or 
ten days longer. It will pass the equator on the 
19th, two degrees east of Zeta Virginis, and will 
arive at its least distance from the sun about mid- 
right on July the 23rd in Right Ascension 13h. 
9im., and 10° south declination. The stars to which 
reference is made above are visible without the tele- 
scope, and are marked upon all globes and charts in 
general use. — Times. 


Ist of May, 


Provision against Shipwrecks.—Mr. George Catlin 
has written a letter to a Scotch paper in which he 
details a plan conccived by him for saving the lives 
ofall persons on board a perishing ship. Mr. Catlin 
was stopped in procceding to take out a patent by 
finding that his invention was essentially the same 
as that which had already been some years before 
made the subject of a patent by Capt. Oldmixon. 
But the plan seems at once so simple and efficient— 
and in view of the recent terrible calamity, presses so 
stongly for public notice—that we are tempted to 
state here the principle of the invention in Mr. Catlin’s 
words My design,” he says, “ was to construct 
disengaging and floating quarter-decks to ocean 
steamers and other vessels, answering all the pur- 
poses of ordinary decks, and which, in case of vessels 
snking at sea, could in a few moments be disengaged, 
and prepared with all the passengers and crew upon 
them, to float away, as strong and efficient rafts, when 
vesels go down. These I considered equally avail- 
able in case of vessels burning at sea; the vessel 
scuttled might be sent down, and all on board (at least 
vith a ray of hope) might launch themselves upon 
the middle of the ocean. These quarter-decks or 
nfts I proposed to be built chiefly of solid timbers 
which could not sink—they could not be capsized 
bya wave, nor would they stave or founder like a 
boat upon a reef, but would float in safety over it, 
md land their passengers on the beach. Tin or 
theet-iron safes, water tight, might be sunk into them, 
containing provisions, liquors, &c. for twenty or thirty 
days at sea, and also rockets and other means of 
waking signals of distress.” 


Registry of Joseph Addison's Birth.—Recently, 
¥e were interested in searching the Register for the 
ith of Joseph Addison; and at the altar of the 
pretty little church of Milston, in Wilts, we were 
id that a deceased rector had cut out the leaf which 
tntained it, to satisfy the earnest longings of a par- 
teular friend, “a collector”"—a poet, too, who ought 
» have been ashamed to instigate the larceny. It 
hoped that his executors—his name has been in- 
‘ted in a burial register since—will think fit to 
store it to its proper place at their early convenience. 
~Dickens's ‘ Household Words.’ 





To ConrespoxpENts.—A Subscriber—P. V.—PiAouHAa 
~J.A—L. and B,.—C. H. B.—received. 

1.S Jun.—The communication of this correspondent 
Yould be of value, asa fact, if communicated to the Meteor- 
“gical Society, and thus made one of a series of observa- 
‘ins :~but standing alone it is not of sufficient importance 
“cceupy a place in our pages. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


A LETTER to LORD JOHN RUS- 
SELL on the FUTURE LOCATION of the NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY and ROYAL ACADEMY. By JOHN DOYLE. &¥o. la. 








































































JOURNAL of SUMMER TIME in 


the COUNTRY. By the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT. 


58. 


WANDERINGS in the WESTERN 
REPUBLICS of AMERICA. With Remarks upon the Cutting 
of the great “ys Canal through Central America. By GEORGE 
BYAM. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

By the same Author, with Frontispiece, 53. 

WILD LIFE in the INTERIOR of 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


GAZPACHO; or, Summer Months in 


Spain. By W.G. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 7s. 6d. 


AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, and 


SAVOY: a Summer Ramble. By C. R. WELD. Sa, 6d. 


HESPEROS; or, Travels in the West. 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, 2 vels. 14a. 


JESCITYLUS translatedinto ENGLISH 
VERSE. With Notes, a Life of Aschylus, and a Discourse on 
Greek Tragedy. By J.8. BLACKIE, Professor of Latin Language 
in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 2 vols. small 8yo. 1 








CAMBRIDGE GREEK and EN- 
GLISH_ TESTAMENT, Printed in Parallel Columns on the same 
Page. Edited, forthe Syndics of the University Press, by Professor 
SCHULEFIELD, M.A. Third Edition, revised, 7:. éd. 

CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTA- 


MENT. Foolscap 8yo. 38. 6d. 





xr — ’ . 
LUNACY and LUNATIC LIFE, 
with Hints on the Persona] Care and Management of those afflicted 
with temporary or permanent Derangement. By the late Medical 
Superintendent of an Asylum for the Insane. 3s. 6d. 


By Direction of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY ; and 

its APPLICATION to SHIP BUILDING. Arranged for the 

School of Naval Construction, Portsmouth Dockyard, and adapted 


for the Use of Students in the Universities and Civil Engineers. 
By JOSEPH WOOLLEY, M.A. L.L.D. Principal. 


Part I. The ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
With numerous large Plates. 208. 


Part II. The APPLICATION of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 
to the LAYING-OFF of SHIPS, will be published shortly. 


The USEFUL ARTS employed in the 


PRODUCTION of FOOD. With numerous Woodcuts. Second 
Edition. 28. 6d. 


The USEFUL ARTS employed in the 


PRODUCTION of CLOTHING. With numerous Woodcuts. 23. 6d. 


The USEFUL ARTS employed in the 
CONSTRUCTION of DWELLING-HOUSES. With numerous 
Woodeuts. 28. 6d. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 


12th and cheaper edition, revised, 2s. ¢’. 


BOHEMIAN POEMS. Translated, 


with Introductory Essay, by A. H. WRATISLAW, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Foolscap 8vo. 58 


The SEA-SPIRIT, and other POEMS. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN LUSHINGTON, 4s. 6d. 


LETTERS 


Foolscap Svo. 38. 6d. 


to A NIECE. 


SISTER MARY’S TALES in NATU- 





RAL HISTORY. Seventh and cheaper Edition. 1s 6d. 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SIMMS & MINTYRE, 


Paternoster-row, London ; and Donegal-street, Belfast. 


—————— 


A Treatise on Arithmetic, in Theory 


and Practice; thirtieth edition. By the late JAMES 
THOMSON, Esq. L.L.D. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. Price 3s. 6d. 12m0. roan. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


A Key to the Arithmetic, adapted to 


the present edition. Price 5s. 12mo. roan. 


An Introduction to Modern Geogra- 


phy, with an Outline of Astronomy; twentieth edition. 
Price 3s. 6d. 12mo. roan. 


An Introduction to the Differential 


and Integral Calculus; second edition. Price 5s. 12mo. 
cloth. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical 


Trigonometry, with the First Principles of Analytic 
Geometry ; fourth edition. Price 4s. 8vo. cloth. 


. ° : 

Euclid’s Elements, (the First Six 
and Eleventh and Twel/th Books,) with the Elements of 
Plane Trigonometry; seventh edition. Price 5s. 12mo. 
cloth ; or, in Two Parts, the First at 3s. and the Second 
at 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Tuomson’s Aritumetic has been approved of and 
adopted by the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, 
by the National Board of Education in Ireland, and by the 
Church Education Society for Ireland. His Evcuip is also 
adopted by the Board of Education in Ireland, and his works 
generally are used in the Belfast Royal Academical Institu- 
tion ; Normal College, Brecon ; Collegiate Institution, Liver- 
pool; Andersonian University and High School, Glasgow; 
the Homerton Independent College; and many other Public 
Seminaries. 


An Atlas of Modern Geography, 
especially adapted for use with Dr. Tuomson’s ‘ IntRopuc- 
TION TO GroGRaPuy.’ A New Edition, containing 26 
coloured Maps, with an Index. Price 85. royal 4to. half- 
bound. 


A Treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 


intended as a companion to Dr. THomson’s ‘ TREATISE 
ON ARITHMETIC.” By the Rev. ISAIAH STEEN, Head 
Master of the Mathematical and Mercantile School in 
the Royal Lelfast Academical Institution. Second edi- 
tion. Price 2s. 6. 12mo. cloth, 


The First Book of Lessons in Che- 
mistry, in its Application to Agriculture. By JOHN F. 
HODGES, M.D. Professor of Agriculture and Medical 
Jurisprudence in Queen's College, Belfast. Secondedition. 
Price 2s. Gd. 12mo. cloth. 

This work has been approved of by the Commissioners of 


Education in Ireland, and is now used asa Text-book in their 
Agricultural Schools. 


The Elocutionist. By Jas. Sheridan 
KNOWLES, Author of ‘ Virginius,’ &c. A Collection of 
Pieces in Prose and Verse; eighteenth edition. Price 
3s. Gd. 12mo. roan, 


First Steps to Zoology, profusely 
Illustrated : intended to serve as a preparation for 
juvenile readers entering on the study of the Animal 
Kingdom. By ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice-President 
of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society. 
Second edition. Price 3s. square 12mo. cloth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


An Introduction to Zoology, for the 


Use of Schools, with upwards of 330 Illustrations. Third 
edition. Price 6s. 12mo. cloth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


3.24: 

Two Sheets, exhibiting a Tabular 
View of the Classification adopted in the preceding 
Works. Sheet I— INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Sheet 2 
—VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Price 1s. each. 

Mr. Parterson’s Intropuction is adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education in England, and the 
National Board of Education in Ireland, and is used in the 
Royal Military Asylum Schools, Chelsea; the Royal Hospital 
Schools, Greenwich; the Agricultural School, Cirencester; 
the High School, Glasgow; and the First Steps and Sueers 








are extensively used in the Schools of the National Board of 
Education in Ireland. 
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H OMER’S 3 ILI AD.—_The First Six Books, Greek 
and a on opposite pages, a Literal Translation with 

Notes, 12mo. cloth, 38. ; or post free, 3s. 6d.—Also, a CATALOGUE 

of SECONDHL AND BK OKS, in all classes 

and post fre.—W. Hearn, 24, Lincoln's Inn fields, 

Apply direct. 


f Literature, cratis 
London. 
JUST IMPORTED. 
vols. Svo. se wed, 142. 
[ESTAMENTU’ M VETUS, Grecé, juxta LXX. 
Interpretes. Textum ad editionem Vatic ano-Romanam emen- 
datius edit., argumenta et locos N. T. parallelos notavit, omnem 
lectiones varietatem Codicum vyetustissimorum Alexandrini, 
Ephraemi Syri, Friderico-Augustini subjunxit, c ape erga 
isagogicam preemisit CONST. TISCHENDORF. Lit 1850. 
Dulau & Co., German and French Booksellers, 37 
Lond on. 


ARNOLD’ S NEW CLA ASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. | 
In 8vo. price 48. eau” hes Papers), or 3d. for six copies of any 


SLASSICAL EXAMIN ATION PAPERS, for 
the Use of Schools. Selected and Edited (with Notes), by the 
Rev. THOM. ‘AS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyn- 
don, and late Fellow of Trinity College, C ambridge 
ivingtons, St. Paul's C hurehyard and Wate oe place. 


Boho square, 








Just published, 3rd edition, price 
TPYHE LITTLE ENGLISH F LOR A; or, a 
Botanical and Popular Account of all our common Field 
Flowers, with Engravings on Steel of every Species, and numerous 
Woodcuts. By G. W. FRANCIS 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall court ; 
Mile End-road ; and all Booksellers 


DR. DOWNING ON NE U RALGIA, price 38. 


yic DOULOUREUX, SC TATICA and other 
PAINFUL AFFEC TIONS of the NERVES, successfully 
treate d by WARM SEDATIVE VAPOUR. With numerous 


Jase 
By TOOGOOD DOWNING, M.D.., 42, Great Russell-street. 
“ Dr. Downing’s mode of treatment well deserves an extended 
trial.”—Lancet. 
John Church n,P Publisher, Princes-street, Soho. 


~NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S 
ma AL REGISTER. 
3 eady, in 8vo. price 16s, 
"THE . ANNU "AL REGISTER ; or, 
the History and Politics of the YE AR 1849, 
J.M. Richardson ; Hamilton & 
Houlston & Stoneman ; f 
d; a i owie & Co.; Capes & Son; Smith, 
: H. Ww anaes: 5" G Bohn; J. Bumpus ; Waller & ‘ 
‘homas; L. Booth . J. Cles aver ; G. Routledge; J. Green; 
G. Willis ; and W. Heath. 
NEW HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, BY THE 
EV. ISAAC WIL _ — 
n small 8vo. price 
HARMONY of the FOU R E Vv ANGELISTS, 


in Parallel Columns, in the Words of the Authorized 


Version. 
Arranged by the Rev. IS AAC. WILLIAMS, B.D. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
This Work forms a Companion or ar A ‘ee Commentary on 
the Gospels, by the same Author, in7 Volum 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, can Ww aterloo-place. 


QWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE 
REVEALED. 2 vols, 8vo. 12a. 
SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. §8vo. cloth, price 4a. 
SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 
Works may be had on appli- 


Complete Lists of Swedenborg’s 
cation. . Newbery, 6, King-street, Holt orn. 


D. Francis, 21, 





a View of 


ey oo cone an & Co. ; 
0. J. Rodwell ; 





= a with —— us Ilustra- 
nely bound and gilt, 
TIN EV EH ‘and ‘PE ‘RSE POLIS: an Historical 
Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an Account of 
the recent Rese: e3 1es in those Countrie: 
By W. . VAUX, M.A., of the British Museum. 
aaties Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


This day is pub pent. in 1 ve ol. 


___ London: : 


This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, 
‘UTHANASY ; or, Happy Talk, towards the 
End ay + 


price 72, 
> 


y WILLIAM MOUNTFORD, M.A 
London : "Baward 7. Whittie ld E t 

ee ON ogee ANC S, 

t published, al Svo. 308. boa 

TREAT ISE on INSU RANCE S. By B. M. 

EMERIGON. Transl _ from the Le. nch, with an Intro- 
ductionand Notes. By SAMUEL MEREDITH, Esq. 
_ Butterworths, Law Booksellers and Publi «tiny 7, I Fleet street. 


" ay, 2 volumes, post Svo. 16a. 
T HE LY RIC AL DRAM ‘AS of /ESCHYLUS. 
Translated into English Verse. With Notes, a Life of 
Zschylus, and a Discourse on Greek Tragedy. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
Professor of Latin Language in Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
zondon : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
NEW BOOKS. 
y ANDERINGS IN SOME OF THE 
TERN REPUBLICS OF AMERICA. By GEORGE 
BYAM, ate 43rd Light Infantry. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
. y the same Author, with a Frontispiece, 5a. 
WIL D LIFE IN THE INTERIOR OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Il. 

GAZPACHO; or, SUMMER MONTHS IN 
SPAIN. By W. G. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 7 

Ill. 

AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, and SAVOY. 
A Summer Ramble. By C. R. WELD, Author of * History of the 
Royal Society.’ &s, 6d, 


Iv. 
HESPEROS ; or, Travels in the West. 
HOUSTOUN, Author of * Texas and the Gulf of Mexico.” 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


By Mrs. 
2 vols. 14s. 





OL RTIS'S BRI TISH EN N TOMOLOGY. Vol. I. 


of the re-1ssur, containing 48 beautifully-coloured Plates, 
and corresponding ' Text. Originally published at 54s, 
The work complete | in By vols. 
Orig ee. of lis hed at 431. 162, y be had for 214. 


_ Reeve & Benham, : . Henrietta- sine, Covent-garden. 


[HE PEOPLE'S ‘and HOWITT’S JOURNAL 
for JULY, price 84d., is now ready fo 

with beautiful Encravings. Its contents are, if possible, of a more 
than usually varied and attractive character, and much too ee: 
ous for detail. The Editor of the Sunde rland Herald says,“ 
such a mass of good reading can be p \ 
cannot fathom.” London : Ww illough 
ou Booksellers. The New Volume 

y in a few days, elegantly bound, 
ppethpcan lh complete their sets. 


(THE LADIES’ COMPANION, for July 6, con- 

tains—The Story of a Bouquet, by Paul Bell— Re: ading rs of 
Poetry, Old and New, by Mary ‘Russell Mitford—Dwarf Plants 
and Miniature Gardens—Legends of Life—The Guardian Spirit- 
The Three Ages of Woman, by Mary Howitt, with an Illustration 
- Domestic Music and Fashion, by Henry F. Chorley—Chapters 


ry & ( » aie § 
2 the Ne 
I 


ed. Subscribers 


: ¢ “hapter IL. Lllustrated— House hold Hinteand meeelD ts, 
on—Amusements—Parlour-W indow Talk, &c 

8 on) Weekly, price d., 

arts. Parts I. to 

Office, 11, Bouverie-street ; 


c 
stamped, a and in Monthly 
are now reac 


and all Boc kecllers and Newsmen. — 


This day is published, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


A SELECTION FrRoM THE 


r delivery, embellished | 


| a and an Introductory Chapter, descriptive of the various Rail 


TICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE ; | 


f the Moral Virtues’; with Notes, 
a t ‘tory Discours 
By WIL ZGERALD, “MLA. 
Professor of Moral Philcsop hy in the University of Dublin, and 
Prebendary of Donoughmore in the Cathedral of St. Patrick’s. 
_ Dub lin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. London: Whittaker 


MIR. COLBURN 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH THE 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 


I. 


GERMANIA; its COURTS, 
CAMPS, and PEOPLE. By the BARONESS BLAZE DE 
BURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Containing a Delineation 





II, 


ADELAIDE LINDSAY: a New 
Novel. Edited by the AUTHOR of‘ EMILIA WYNDHAM, 
*The WILMINGTUNS, *MORDAUNT HALL,’ &c. 3 vols. 
(Vow ready.) 


Ill. 


The YEAR-BOOK of the COUN- 


TRY; or, the FIELD, the FOREST, and | the 
WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of * 

Seasons, &c. 1 vol. with numerous Llustr ations, 

bound. (Vow 7 uy.) 


lds. 6d. 


IV. 


PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT : 


a Novel. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


Vv. 

LIGHTS and SHADES of MILI- 
TARY LIFE. E dited by LIEUT.-GEN. SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER, G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief in India, &. New 
and Cheaper Editi ny in 1 vol. 

Vi. 


OUR COUNTRY. By John Mills, | , 


Esq., Author of * The Old English Gentleman,’ &c, 3 vols. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
VII. 


The HISTORY of RELIGION. 


By the celebrated JOHN EVELYN. Now First Published 
from the Original MS. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


Vill. 


GEN. PEPE’S NARRATIVE of 


the LATE W a5 2 ALY from 1547 to 1850, including the 
SIEGE of VE NIC! 2 vols. 2le, bound, 


IX. 


ANNE DYSART; 


SCOTCH MINISTER'S DAUGHTER. 


the 


or, 


3 vols. 
x. 


MORNINGS at MATLOCK. 
3y R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, D.C.L. Author of ‘ Titian, 


&e. 3 vols. 
xI. 


FRESTON TOWER; or, the 


EARLY DAYS of CARDINAL WOLSEY. By the Rev. R° 
CUBBOLD, M.A. 3 vols. with Six Illustrations. 


XII. 


LA VENDEE: an Historical Ro- 


mance. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Esq. 3 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


| a Map of t 


== 
GUIDE BOOKS. 

y AND-BOOK tothe LAKES of KILLARNEy 
With Maps. Feap. 2s. cloth. - ° 
THREE DAYS’ TOUR 
of WICKLOW. With Maps. 

TAS YD-BOOK 
JOY 


CE’S COUN T RY, 
capabilities. With Maps. Feap. 


in the CO 
Feap. 12. cloth, UNTY 
to CONNAMAR 
with Rem k 
28. cloth. 


A and 
ks on its great Physica) 


London: W. H. Smith & Son, 13¢ 
And London and North-Western Rai 


WORKS FOR TOURISTS IN IRELAND, 


HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS j, 


4% IRELAND. By JAMES FRASER. A New Edition, wig 


ways open. Crown 8vo. price 88. 


A HANDBOOK of IRISH ANTIQU ITIES, 
Pagan and Christian ; especially of such as are of eas 
the Irish Metropolis. By W. F. WAKEMAN. With 100 Tw 
trations. A beautiful px cket volume. Feap. 8vo. price 5¢, ¢ loth” 


The BOYNE and BLACKWATER Ilys 
trated, Historically and Topographically. By WILLIAX 
ROBERT WIL UDE, M.R. LA. w ith s Map, an Itinerary, ang 
numero ngravings on A handso: 0 row 
— ee 2 a ¢ 00% handsome volume, Crow 


DUBLIN and its ENVIRONS. With a Map 


of the C ity. and numerous iilustrations engraved on Wood. A nest 
pocket volume, price 2s. 6d. sewed ; 3s. cloth. P LAN, + Separately, ad, 


IRISH RAILWAY GUIDES ; ;, being complete 
Charts of the Lines, pointing out every « biect of interest in their 
vicinity. Each e¢ piously illustrated with Wood Fn gravings and 

the Railw I.—DUBLIN to CARLOW. IL—pr 
jeLIN to TIPPE IRA RY and LIMERICK. Price 6d. each. 


A WEEK in the SOUTH of IRELAND. in 
Gnding Fotiecs of font. Limerick, Killarney, and Glengarie 
A HANDBOOK for the LAKES of KIL. 


LARNEY, andthe surrounding Scenery. By JAMES FRASER 
Author of * A Handbook for Travellers in Ireland.’ Witha Map. 


1s. 6d. cloth, 
IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. A Ney 
IRELAND. By D, 


Edition, with Illustrations. Price 1s. 
REVELATIONS of 

OWEN-MADDEN. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
SPECIMENS of the EARLY WN ATIVE 

POETRY of IRELAND, in English Metrical Translations, 

Miss Brooke. Dr. Drummond, Samuel — , . 

T. Furlong, H. Grattan, Curran, Edward W: .- 

Anster, L.L.D., &. &. By HENRY R. MONTUOMES Price 


2s, 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

IRISH POPULAR SONGS; with English 
Metrical Versions, English and Irish interpaged. By EDWARD 
WALSH. Price 2s. 6d. sewec 


IRISH GEOLOG Y. In a Series of Chapters, 


containing an Outline of the Science of Geology; a hescrietion of f 

the various Rocks distributed on the surface of the Island; 
with some Remarks on the Climate. By THOMAS ATISELL. 
M.R.C = Author of * Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, é 
smo. 6¢ 


¥ access from 


Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street. 


London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. 2, Amen-corner. 


, ZARSs SCOTTISH TOURIST, 
(Eighteenth ion, of a Thousand each.) 
Containing 438 printed pages of Letter-press, descriptive of fifteen 
Tours and Itineraries, lustrated by Sixty-eight Picturesque 
Views, Nine Maps and Plans, Six E ig’ Routes, together with 
Engraved Guides to all the Railway all sheet size, being the 
most complete H andbook yet published. °P. rice 88, 6 
* This excellent work met with the warm ap ae al and patronage 
of Sir Walter Scott, than whom a were ce oe ent judge never 
lived * within the tide of time.’ ”— Journal, 
Bef ivery tourist should provide h imself with ae ony y of this beau 
tiful volume.” — Edinburgh Evening Po mm ottish Record, 
June 15, 5, 1850, 


Lizars’ Guide to Edinburgh and Vicinity, being 

complete Handbook to the History, Antiquities, and Scenery 
i dinburgh and the Surrounding Districts, with Maps and numer 
ous Illustrations. 68. 


LIZARS’ PORTABLE TOURS OF SCOTLAND. 
Lizars’ Glasgow Tourist and Itinerary. 2s. 6d. 
Lizars’ Victoria and Albert Tour. 2s. 6d. 
Lizars’ Abbotsford Tour, with Road Map. 2s. 6d. 
Lizars’ Loch Katrine and Taymouth Tour, with 
Road Map. 

Lizars’ Falls of Clyde and Short Western Tour, 
with Road Map. 2s. 6d. 

Lizars’ Great Highland Tour, with Road Map. 
Qe, 6d. 

Lizars’ Land of Burns Tour, with Portrait of the 
Poet, &c. 23. Gd. ” 

Lizars’ Picturesque Guide to Edinburgh, wit 
Plan of City, &e. 22. 6d. 

Lizars’ Maps and Tours of the Picturesque See 
nery of Scotland. 2s. 6d. 


LIZARS’ TRAVELLING MAPS. 

Lizars’ Travelling Maps of Scotland, England ani 
Ireland, two sheets, coloured, with all the Roads and Railroads 
5a. each, 

LIZARS’ SCOTTISH RAILWAY GUIDES, Price 64. each, 
With a Descriptive Sheet of Letter-press to each Guide, j 
Or neatly done up as a Book, feap. 8vo. 18, each. 

Lizars’ North British Railway, and its Branches, 
&e. &e. 

Lizars’ Edinburgh and Northern, or Perth avi 
Dundee Railway. 

Lizars’ Scottish Midland and Aberdeen Railways! 

Lizars’ Caledonian Railway, from Edinburgh an’ 
Glasgow to Carlisle, &c. &c, 

Lizars’ Edinburgh and Glasgow—Glasgow,| Pas 
ley, Kilmamosk, Ayr, and Greenock Railways, &c. &. 





W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh, and all Booksellers. 
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THE ATHENZUM 





In imperial al folio, half-bound morocco, price 6. 68. 


in 60 Sheets imperial folio, Maps of each 
large as to exhibit the features of the country 
the Boundaries of ol Shires and 
i the | Lines of Road, Railway, and Cana’ 
y, accompanied by an Index Map, a .. late of the 
9 Rivers, another of the heights of Moun- 


ex. 
1& Sons, Edinburgh enti London. Ww. & A. K. 
and ‘Cowan & Co, Edinburgh. 





CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
_ Just publi et, price 1s, bound in cloth, | 
being the fourth 

NATU ;RAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Ww. & RK. Chambers, Edinburgh ; 
Lenten ; 0 and sold by all Bookseller: 


(oUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 
2, Royal Exchange buildings, endo. Established 1806. 
© parties holding policies in this office, 
nls of which fall due at Midsummer, that the same s} 
The receipts are lying at the 
, and in the hands of the several Agents. 

Co’ unty Fire Office are highly advantageous ba 
ed to it a large share of public ap 
aims are settled with promptitude and liberali 
— will be immediately anes ed to parties applyi 
y post, to either of the above offices, or toany o 
. ap petted 3 in all the princi a towns of the U — 


a ONOMIC “LIFE ASSU RANCE SOCIET Y. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman, 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy- Chairman, 


ES—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 
MUTUA EM. 
THE W He L E OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 


The sum of 274,000L. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 624 per Cent. on the Pre- 





50, Regent-street, 


r before the 9th of July. 





porkay of Assurance Fund 970,0002. Income 170.0002. per Annum. 
a granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 


or Varticulars apply to 
ALEXANDER —- ACDONALD, Secretary, 
___ 6, New Bridge- street, Blackfriars. 
J{NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
8 .. place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, E din- 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent- ae Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 


Chairman—Charles Subem, Esq. 
a Chairman arses Downes, al 


2sq. 
E. [Boyd Esq. Kesident. 





" SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 


ED. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of 
SS: 1847, is as follows :— 

















13 yrs. 10 mths. £683 6 8 £787 
500 0 0 


22233) 








The Premiums nev sails are on =~ most moderate scale, 
only one- veal need be paid for the first five years, os “ the o~ 
Every information afforded on Eoeiication to 
the Reside nt Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH : 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 





Policy Holders’ Capital, 1 ,180,722. 
Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 


Annual Income, £148,000. 
Claims paid since the —— of the Oflice, £1,886 000, 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


rec lerick Squire Esq. Chairman. 





Thomas Maugham. Esq. 
ieoiee Henderson, M.D, 


tir Richard D. King, Bart. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 





T he Rey. James tenes 
— William = Williams. 








J. A. ecto 
Phytician—Johu Maclean, } S.S.,29, U1 pper iaskenans street, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 























ee added to other Policies. 


Dome | Total with Additions, 
| to be further increased. 





d full pertioulars may “a obtained upon applica- 
. in all the principal towns of the 


Kingdom, at the City 1 Branch, and at the head Office, No. 





SYLUM FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 
OFFICE, No. 72, Cornhill, Established in 1824, for IN- 
VALID and HEALTHY LIVES, and for Officers and others 
travelling or resident Abroad. 
Chats nan—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B, 
putu-( nt man—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 

LIFE Test RANCE is now so fully understood, that it would 
be difficult to pore ok any combination of affairs requiring it 
which might not be satisfactorily and economically arranged at 
the Asy_Lum Office. The Directors assemble on Tuesday and 
Thursday, and the Resident Director is in daily attendance with a 
Medical Officer. —_G GEC J. F A , Esq. Resident Director. 

















ENT’s IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, b atch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
RK.H. Prince Albert, and H il. t 

a of Russia. most respectfully solicits from the wublic an 
ection of hisextensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
yracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, j 
Gentle men’ 8, with enamelle 
































four holes. 8 guines 28. 





























‘and ace urate going Lever W atches, je welled in four holes, 
—E. J. DENT 33, Cockspur- street, and 34, 











Royal Rachanes (Clock Tower Area). 











(THE UNITED GUAR ANTEE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Capital 100,0001.—Three-fifths 
of the poets of Se ren Soe be oes among the Assured. 
1e Right Hon. LO ERSKI Chairman. 
JOSHUA P. BOWN wv MHEAD. oo, ML P. Vice-Chairman. 
This Company combines in one transaction, at a considerable 
annual saving to the Assured, guarantee for fidelity with Life 
Assurance. 
GUARANTEE TOs eer are granted separately if desired. 
JIFE ASSURANCE.—Policies of Life Assurance are also 
issued separately 9 the most favourable and improved prin- 
ciples, and the premiums may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or 
annually. 


_ Offices, 36, Old Jewry. JAMES KNIGHT, Secretary. 
TORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
a. in lieu of a prospective and uncertain one. 
he Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms. 
Prospectuses may be had of the 





London 
Mr. Henry sa. 12, Ww Sfitcton- street, Strand, 
r Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MAN U- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishm 
ror and Floor-cloth W: arehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER- H ANG 
tras. (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in every 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In ad- 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign Paper-hangings, of the first fabric ; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 3s. to 3s. 6d. per yard; best warranted 
Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d., 28. 6d., 
and 28. 9d. per yard. 


C4 RPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
/ POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. 
They have the same good quality of worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussel the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and by 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and will 
stand more severe tests than those of any other description of 
carpet. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
of shades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
there is greater scope for design. They can be offered ata price 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality made in | 
the ordinary mode. In quality, in pattern, in variety of colours, | 
and in price the Patent p ’ower-Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 

advantages to Apo public.—W holesale, 2 
London ; New Brown-street, Manches 
























kinner-street, Snowhill, 
er. 


LOoOR CLOT H §& 
Best Quality Warranted . 2s. 6d. per square yard. 
Persian and Turkey pattern’ . 9d. do. 
Common Floor Cloth od. do. 

COCOA-FIBRE MATS AND MATTING. 
India Matting, plain and figured. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 

( LD FEATHER BEDS Re-dressed and Puri- 
fied by Steam with patent machinery. This new process of 
dressing not only removes all impurities, but by expanding the 
feathers the bulk is greatly increased, and consequently the bed 
rendered much fuller and softer. Charge for dressing, 3d. per Ib. 
Old and mothy Mattresses effectually cured and oS mi ade; i fetched 

and returned carriage-free within five miles. EAL 
List of Bedding, containing full particulars of Ww aee Bh and 
Prices, sent free by post on application to their Factory, 196, 

(oppor site the C ‘hapel), TOTTEN ,HAM COURT-ROAD. 

K WOLFF & SON’S newly- invented CRETA 
4e L 4 Vv as, or PERMANENT DRAWING CHALKS, in 


























a ariety of colour.—E. WOLFE & SON beg to 
= ate that they have by the introduction ofgreat improvements in 
their Creta Lavis, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 

encils; and effects can now be produced equal to Water Colour 

Jrawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and rich- 
ness. It can be cut toa fine point, and is thus capable of giving a 
very delicate outline. For Sketching from Nature, the great ad- 
vantages resulting from the adoption of the Creta Lavis must be 
obvious, 10ut the use of water, palette, brushes, &c., all the 
various can be obtained with a truthfulness that cannot be 
surpassed, and by their compact form may be carried any distance 
without the slightest inconvenience ; thus superseding every other 
method in general use. The drawings mi ny be carried in a portfolio 
with safety, as, unlike other Crayons, they will neither rub off nor 
suffer injury by coming in contact with the usual contents of a 
portfolio. The Creta Levis, unlike the indelible or wax Crayons, 
will not be affected by heat or change of climate. 

hed mw & Son’s Iuprovep Crayon Paper is the best for the Creta 





Le 
Leather box, containing a set of 12 in cedar am - 78. 
” ” eo 8... - ‘ <— ae 
” ” o &.. oe ae oo ae 
” ” » 36.. ee ee - 218 
. oe 288, 
Assorted colours without box . se per dozen 63, 
Lake Cobalt, and Ultramarine 28. 


The — Levis may also be had in Crayons without ‘cedar, in 
sets as abov 
*y* A Pattern Card, containing the whole of the shades and 
colours of the Creta Levis, with their names and numbers at- 
tached to each shade, price 6d. each. 
ye BLACK SKETCHING PENCILS. 
BB. Very Black, for Foreground. ? 
H B. Middle Tint. 
Neutral Tint, for Dista 
These Pencils are peculiarly adapted r= Sketching Heads and 
Lantacspes, and are capable of producing a beautiful effect with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 
be placed in a portfolio without fear of injury. 

o be had of Ackermann, Regent-street ; Ackermann, Strand ; 
Clifford, Piccadilly ; Houghton, Poultry (Gity) ; and all Artists’ 
Colourmen and respectable Stationers; and at the Manufactory, 
23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 


68. per dozen. 























FIRE and ROBBERY.—Safety for Plate and 
Cash—CHUBB’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES and 
BOXE S are the most secure depositories for deeds, cash, plate, ac- 
., both fron 1 fire and burglars. 

57, St. Paul’s C meee eins 
16, Market-st reet, Manchester; 





























3 28, Lord. street, Liverpool ; 
and Horsley F ields, WwW olverhampto on. 


YLATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufae- 
turing Silversmitlrs, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 
of E ngland.—The best wrought SILVERS 
Fiddle pattern, 7s. 2d. per ounce ; Queen’s sehen, 78. 4d. per ounce. 
The following are the weights recommended, but the articles may 
be ha ad lighter or wre" at the same Price per ounce :— 
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. A price current, stamped as a weimaner. illustrated by 
| drs awings, and containing information relative to the purchase of 
silver plate and plated ware, may be had on application, or will be 
sent into the country free of postage, in answer to a paid letter. 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 
The most effective imitation is in the § 
| that h ve a body of real silver plated over the 
accurate and durable are these, that twenty years’ wear would as 
show that they” were not real silver, and ‘they do not cost one 
The fact is, the interest of the money that 
would be paid for real silver will - A these things oftener than 
te covered with real os: 
Jessert Spoons, ditto, 2. 78. 
Table Forks, ditto, 3l.; I 
-g L adles, each, 68. ; 

























































































21. 5a. ; Sugar Sones, per pelt, 
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* manufactured cotenesty 7 MECHI, 4, 
Teadenall- street, near the India House. 
carn ed to any purchaser who disapproves them. 
ated Fruit and Dessert Knives, real 8 effield 
‘able Cutlery, small Cutlery, and other matters 
of which Catalogues may be had, 



































connected with housekeeping, 


























y 
KALINE TOOTH- 
POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
: it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
pr vdinces that beautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
an its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 
: from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the rels ative merits of those powders that have been brought 
They have now succeeded in_ procuring the re- 
eeipt ‘from wh nich the a bove powder is prepared, and confidently 
v adoption. — Wholesale and retail at 
°, B ingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert 
The genuine powder will have the R 
H. Prince Albert, on the id 
the signatare and address of the firm, thus, 





Arms, combined with those of H. R. 








Cc HEAD OF HAIR. 
MACASSAR OIL— 


The ases th efficacy, and happy amalgamation of its 


throughout ‘the world for ‘its remarkable virtues in nourishing, 
preserving, and beautifying the Human Harr. 
balsamic properties into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf 
and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession 
of healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy, tothe 
Its operation in cases of baldness is 
; 80 that, in numerous instances wherein other 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OLL has superseded the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full 
s, the permanent gifts and graces of nature. 

growth of Wuiskers, Evesprows, and Mustacuios, it is also un- 
failing in its stimulative operation. 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, and 
rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. 
Royalty throughout Europe, and the high esteem in which this Oil 
ether with numerous Testimonials con- 
icacy, afford the best and surest 
ce 3s, or Family Bottles (equal to four 
small) at 108, 6d. ; | double tliat size 21s. 
) 


latest pe riod of human life. 


rave boon tried in vain, 


For Children it is especially 


is universally held, to; 
sts antly received of Sag € 
> 


On the wrapper of each bottle of the genuine f 
artic! e are these vere in two lines, 
AND & SONS, 20, methauiens ‘lana, 
and by alle t+ 5, and Perfumers. 


a a 
or MENTAL SUFFERERS.— 
Though bleeding,’ blistering, and cathartics do harm, ont 

Pills, Powders, Hydropathy, Travelling, Galvanism, &c. do n 
Medical men acknowledge this, and fifty 
»hysicians, surgeons, and apothecaries have applied to Rev. Dr. 
VILL Is MOSELEY to effect cures. Two have applied within a 
Can any nervous sufferer follow a better example? 
especis ally as all recover who use these means as directed.—Apply 
or write for particulars, d 
patient received only ata time. 
18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square, London. 





good, yet there is a cure. 


Above 50 have been cured. 





‘HE best Medicine for Complaints incidental to 

FEMALES are HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 
Mitcham, informs Professor Holloway, that she ‘considers it her 
bounden duty to acknowledge the astonishing benefit she has de- 
rived from taking his Pills. At the age of 45 she began to = 
from a general derangement of the system, languor, swollen le, 
and other ailments incident to females, and notwithstanding t 
most careful attention to the advice of eminent physicians, her 
weakness and debility continued to increase until she adopted 
another course, and took Holloway’s Pills, and this inestimable 
medicine has restored her to a soundness of health and buo 
of spirits which she had not_ enjoyed for so 
¢ree ruggists ; and at Professor Holloway’s establis ment, 244, Strand, 
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Volume the First, with very copious Index, now ready, price 9s. Gd. cloth boards. 
Every Saturday, 16 Pages Foolscap Quarto, price 3d., or stamped, 4d. 
AND IN PARTS AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 
A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN, 
ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, ETC. 


This periodical is, as its name implies, especially intended to assist Men of Letters and of Research in their pursuits. 
Those who meet with facts worthy of preservation, may record them in its coluinns; while those, again, who are pursuing 
literary inquiries, may, through this MgpivM, ask for information on points which have baffled their own individual re- 
searches. How often is even the best-informed writer stopped by an inability to solve some doubt or understand some 
obscure allusion which suddenly starts up before him! Hlow often does a reading man stumble upon some elucidation of 
a doubtful phrase or disputed passage ;—some illustration of an obsolete custom hitherto unnoticed ;—some biographical 
anecdote or precise date hitherto unrecorded ;—some book, or some edition, hitherto unknewn or imperfectly described. 
This Publication, as everybody's commonplace book, will be a depositary for those who find such materials, and a resource 
for those who are in search of them; and by this inter-communication of lovers of Literature will, it is believed, form a 
most useful supplement to works already in existence,—a treasury for enriching future editions of them,—and an impor- 
tant contribution towards a more perfect history than we yet possess of our Language, our Literature, and those to whom 
we owe them. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed to the Publisher, Mr. GEORGE BELL, No. 186, Fleet-street, 
by whom also Advertisements will be received. 


A Specimen NUMBER FORWARDED ON THE RECEIPT OF Four Postace Stamrs. 
The Numbers already published contain Articles by— 


Rev. T. Corser. Rey. S. R. Maitland, D.D. 

E. Foss, Esq. Sir F. Madden. 

Rev. A. Gatty. J. il. Markland, Esq. 

‘. Hawkins, Esq. R. Monckton Milnes, Esq. M.P. 
Rev. J. Hunter. J.R. Planché, Esq. 

Samuel Hickson, Esq. E. F. Rimbault, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Kennedy. Rev. Dr. Rock. 

Rey. L. B. Larking. 8. W. Singer, Esq. 

W. B. MacCabe, Esq. E, Sniirke, Esq. 


Lord Braybrooke. 
John Britton, Esq. 
John Bruce, Esq. 

J. Burtt, Esq. 

W. D. Christie, Esq. 
J. P. Collier, Esq. 
W. D. Cooper, Esq. 
Bolton Corney, Esq. 
P. Cunningham, Esq. 


IL. E. Strickland, Esq. 

Earl of Shaftesbury. 

W. J. Thoms, Esq. 

I. Thorpe, Esq. 

Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D. 

Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart. 
T. H. Turner, Esq. 

Albert Way, Esq. 

W. Yarrell, Esq. &c. &c. &e 


The following are some of the Subjects treated of in the First Volume, which is now ready, with a copious Index, and may 
be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. Price 9s.6¢. bound in cloth. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLIsn LITERATURE. 

Lines on the Style of Suckling—Illustration of Chaucer— 
Nicholas Breton and his Poems—William Basse and his 
Writings—Wickliffite Versions of the Scriptures—Works 
of Roger Bacon—Dr. Percy and Ear] of Surrey—Notes on 
Drayton —Lilustrations of Milton— Poems by Parnell, 
Burns, &c, 


Literary History. 

Manuscript Chronicles at Reigate—Douce on John of Salis- 
bury—Dr. Farmer on Drayton—Otloh the Scribe—Notes 
on Ancient Libraries—Colley Cibber’s Apology—Sanuto’s 
Doges of Venice—Herbert’s and Dibdin’s Ames—Lord 
Bacon’s Version of the Psalms—Barclay’s Satiricon—Mlus- 
trations of Pope—Errors in Don Quixote—Gray’s Alcaic | 
Ode—Translations of Elegy, &c. GLOsSARIAL NOTES. 

Bishop Barnaby—Fettle—Sneck up—All to broke—Chris- 
tencat—Dominus Factotum—Pokership, Porkership, Par- 
kership—Forthlot—Dust pot—Saveguard —Cavil — Finkel 
—Derivation of News. 

Notes oN Hatram, Macactay, &e. 

Illustrations of Macaulay's England—Young Levite—Cap- 
ture of Monmouth— Illustration of Hallam—Alleged 
Ignorance of the Clergy. 


BI0GRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Cottle’s Life of Coleridge—Rev. T. Leman—Sir W. Skepwith 
—Katherine Pegg—Anthony Alsop—Herrick and his 
Hesperides—Lady Arabella Stuart—John Hopkins the | 
Psalmist—Erasmus and Luther Skinner's Life of Monk— | 
Lydgate, and Coverdale—Oliver Cromwell—Dr. Johnson | 
and Dr. Warton, &c. | 

| 
| 


PoruLaR MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

Grottoes on St. James's Day—Serpents’ Eggs and Straw 
Necklaces—Coffee and Coffee-liouses—White Gloves at 
Maiden Assizes—Travelling in England—Food of the 
People—Bills of Fare—Watching the Sepulchre—Masters 
of the Revels—College Salting—Rushbearings— Black 
Doll at old Rag Shops, &c. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HistoRY AND WRITINGS OF THE ENGLISH 
AND CONTINENTAL REFORMERS. 

Luther and Erasmus—Robert Crowley—Gough’s Dore of 
Holy Scripture—Luther’s Translation of the Scriptures— 
Woolton’s Christian Manual—Complutensian Polyglot— 
Discurs Modest, &c. 


Lonpoy, HistoRY OF, AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


1. Dickshore—2. Bayswater and its Origin—3. Notes on 
Cunningham’s Handbook of London, &c. 


ORIGIN OF PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 

A Flemish Account—Humble Pie—Factotum—Curse of 
Scotland—By Hook or by Crook—Chip in Porridge— | 
Nine of Diamonds the Curse of Scotland—Praise unde- 
served—He who fights and runs away—Bis dat qui cito 
dat, &e. 


REMARKABLE EVENTS IN EnGLisH HI1story. 


Capture of the Duke of Monmouth—New Facts about Lady 
Arabella Stuart—Lord Nelson and Battle of Trafalgar— 
Abdication of James II.—Resignation of Mr. Pitt—Cap- 
tivity of Queen of Robert Bruce—Letter attributed to Sir 
R. Walpole—Inedited Letter by Horace Walpole—Legate 
the Martyr. 

Ancio-Saxon Lirzratuns. 

Meaning of Lxrig—Elfric’s Colloquy—Alfred’s Geography 

of Europe—Dombec and Alfred’s Domesday, &e. 


Foix-Lone. 

Shuck the Dog Fiend—Chaucer’s Night Charm—Easter- | 
Eggs—Cook-Eels—Omens from Cattle—St. Valentine in 
Norwich—Metrical Charms —Buns—Wild Huntsman— 
Gloucestershire Customs—Horse’s Head—The Evil Eye— 
Decking Churches with Yew—Superstitions in North of 
England and Midland Counties—Deathbed Superstitions 
—lIrish Medical Charms—Folk-Lore of Wales, &c.—Divi- 
nation by Bible and Key. MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 

| Ancient Alms Basins—Did Madoe discover America ?—Me- 

diaval Geography—Topography of Foreign Printing 
Presses—Arabic Numerals and Cipher—Symbols of the 
Evangelists—Why Moses represented with Horns—Lace- 
demonian Black Broth, &c. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPERE. 
Shakspeare and Deer-stcaling inedited Song by Shakspeare 
—Dyce v. Warburton and Collier, and Shakspeare MSS.— 
Shakspere’s and the old Taming of the Shrew, &c, 





Opinions of the Press. 


** As good a first number as we remember to have seen. The Editor exhibits a phalanx of eminent assistants. * * 
There can be no doubt of the value of a literary medium of this peculiar kind.”—Atheneum. 

** Agreeable, intelligent, and useful.”—Literary Gazette. 

“it is a publication in which all literary persons must feel a deep interest, and that has our heartiest wishes for its 
success." — Morning Herald. 

“It isa capital idea; and every one who makes Notes or has Queries should buy it and contribute to it.”"— Weekly News. 

**We recommend, in all sincerity, the ‘ Notes and Queries’ to the attention of lovers of literature in general.” 

Morning Post. 

“* Well deserving the success which has rewarded its ingenious and able projector."— Examiner. 

**The utility of the work as a medium of inter-communication, is, of course, its first feature, but its numbers also form 
a collection of curious anecdote and gossip.”—Spectator. 


SP Order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


> 


ke 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
LEIGH HUNT; 
With Reminiscences of Friends ang 
Contemporaries. 


3 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, price 31s, 6d. cloth, 


THE MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 0F 
SALE; 


SELECTED FROM THE DIGEST OF THE EMPER)R 
AURUNGZEBE, AND TRANSLATED FROM THE 
ORIGINAL ARABIC, WITH AN INTRODUC. 
TION AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


By NEIL B. E. BAILLIE, 


Author of ‘The Moohummudan Law of Tuheritance, 
1 vol. Svo, price 14s. cloth. 


3. 
THE SEVEN LAMPS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, Author of‘ Modern Painter’ 


1 vol. imperial 8vo, with Fourteen Etchings. 
Price One Guinea, cloth. 


4, 
WOMAN IN FRANCE 
During the 18th Century. 


By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
In 2 yols. post Svo. with Eight Portraits, price 24s, cloth, 


5. 
SHIRLEY; A TALE » 


By CURRER BELL, Author of ‘ Jane Eyre; 
3 vols. post Syo. 12. 11s. 6d. cloth. 


6. 
THE TOWN; 
Its Memorable Characters and Events, 
By LEIGH HUNT. 


2 vols. post Svo. with Forty-five Illustrations, price 24s. cloth 





NEW EDITIONS 
JUST PUBLISHED OF THE FOLLOWING POPULAR 
WORKS. 
4th Edition. Jane Eyre. By CURRER BELL 
1 vol. 68. cloth. 


Modern Painters. By JOE 
RUSKIN. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 289. 6d. cloth. 


4th Edition. 


Tales of the Colonies. } 
CHARLES ROWCROFT. 1 vol. 68 cloth 


The Novitiate of the Englisi 
Jesuits. By ANDREW STELMT 
1 vol. 68. cloth. 


The Rectory of Valehead. By 
Rev. R. W. EVANS. 1 vol. 58. cloth 


Records of a Good Man’s 
By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER. 1 vol. 6a, clott| 


6th Edition. 


8rd Edition. 


14th Edition. 


9th Edition. 


London: Suita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, 2 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s . 
Chancery-lane,inthe parish of St. Andrew, inthe saidcoum 

ublished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street 
nthesaidcounty, Publisher.atN o. 14,in Wellington-streets 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvencers.—A en! 
ScoTtanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh, for 
Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.--Saturday, July 6, 1850. 
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